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CHAPTER l 


WE HEAR ABOUT THE WAR * , 

>y$ 

The time was summer, 1950. The place was Hong Kong. We 
had spent six months parading ourselves before the glance of 
an Asian world which detested our presence. We were bored 
with life in general and military life in particular. 

/As a National Serviceman and a private soldier, 1 had been 
sent to Hong Kong in February 1950 to join the 1st Battalion 
of the Middlesex Regiment. Though bored, I liked the people 
whose lot it was to tolerate us, and I liked their country. I 
wished they would like me too—but how could they when I 
was in disguise? 

One June morning the radio broadcast reports of renewed 
activity on the 38th parallel in Korea. Then, later, more reports; 
then news of civil war and fighting in real earnest. 

“Well, if they want a war let them have one; let 'em fight it 
out,” we said. “But we don’t want their war.” 

“Who started it?” asks someone. 

“What does it matter?” says someone else. 

Later we hear of each side accusing the other. Then we hear 
of the American intervention under the conveniently manipu¬ 
lated wing of the United Nations, long before there is trustworthy 
evidence on the origins of the war. 

At one moment we are watching General MacArthur assem¬ 
bling his “liberation army” from the safety of a far-off shore: 
the next moment we are ourselves informed that we too are 
liberators. And before we know where we are we find ourselves 
on a steamer travelling to MacArthur’s crusade. Looking back, 
we see the tranquil evening light fading from the glittering shores 
of Hong Kong; looking ahead we can almost see MacArthur’s 
beckoning hand. 

So we set sail for a country once called “The land of the 
morning calm.” And when we set foot there, we ask ourselves 
how this land could ever have been called calm; for here is a 
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land being torn limb from limb. 

In terms of history we do not stay in the land of morning 
calm for very long. But we take part in such devastation as the 
world has never previously seen. Before our eyes the country 
and its people are smashed, destroyed and all but obliterated. 
We see towns and villages levelled, innocent people horribly 
slaughtered, the body of a country rent asunder—only the un¬ 
conquerable spirit of Korea standing erect. 

* * * 

I had left England with an open mind about the countries 
and peoples of the East. What struck me most about Korea 
and the Korean war? The meaning of two phrases: “Racial 
discrimination” and “Brutal destruction”. 

In the nine months I spent in Korea I felt most deeply about 
the outright discrimination against Koreans, whether in the north 
or in the south, by the white men of many western and 
allegedly more civilised nations. Secondly, I saw a process of 
destruction in which there was no attempt to confine the war 
to what is usually demanded by military necessity. Korea is 
today a ruin so absolute that no human being can leave it 
without taking with him the most terrible memories for the 
rest of his life. 

I and my companions—we ordinary soldiers—reached Korea 

with little understanding of the true nature of the war. All we 

had to say was that whoever started the war, we had no hand 

in it and it was none of our business. True, none of us raised 

any objection against going, though we certainly did not 

volunteer. But if we had foreseen what it was going to be like, 

T have no doubt we would have felt less indifference about 
our journey. 

It is well-known and, I hope, much bemoaned that a deep 
gulf exists between East and West. In the East today there is 
a national and political awakening; no longer, it seems, do 
the Asian peoples intend to remain trodden underfoot. Their 
grievances revolve, in the main, around two things, “colonialism” 
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and “imperialism", and it is against these, as they see it, that 
their revolt is now made. 

Korea gained her freedom from the Japanese in 1945, only 
to be divided. Ail around her a militant Asia was raising its 
voice. Korea raised hers, too; she demanded unification, and 
here is the result. 

Korea is a warning to the West. The sooner we realise that 
all through the Far East there is breaking forth one national 
demonstration after another against the imperialism of Western 
powers, the better it will be for all concerned. However much 
people talk of “Russian Communism’s attempt to dominate the 
world", there is no denying that all these national movements 
are a reply to Western repression. For throughout Asia each 
country is marching inexorably towards independence. And I 
have no doubt that whatever the nature of the armistice in 
Korea, if that country is once more divided she will not remain 
so; she will achieve national unity and independence; nothing 
will stop her—and nothing should stop her. 

• • * 

I know personally a number of Koreans. I was able to discuss 
with them what racial discrimination means—and there was 
undoubtedly racial discrimination by the troops of all nations 
in Korea, though I will confine myself to the Americans and 
ourselves. 

Running through the whole business is what I can only de¬ 
scribe as the “Gook attitude”. It was a term used to describe all 
Koreans, north or south, and all Chinese; and it indicated an 
attitude of mind that was particularly vicious in the Americans. 

The American soldier is taught to hate his enemy, and he 
must be given a reason for hating. The basis of the Gook doc¬ 
trine is this: “Asian peoples are not equal to Americans; they 
are not even people; they are sub-human, and they must be 
treated as dirt. They are the same as animals, and we kill them 
for the same reasons and with the same disregard of pity." 

These principles have been set before American soldiers, in 
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terms sometimes more subtle, sometimes almost as crude, in 
official and unofficial lectures by their superior officers. 

Let me say with gratitude that British soldiers—at least, none 
of those I knew—were not indoctrinated with these fantastic and 
disgusting ideas. In the British army the soldier is expected to 
do as he is told; he is not expected to think. But my particular 
companions had lived in Hong Kong for some time, and had 
always been content to regard the Chinese there as servants at 
best; slaves and racial inferiors at worst. Hie attitude of the 
officers was much worse: “The more servants there are the 
better, and the more you kick them about the more obedient 
they will be to orders.” 

So here were the men of two great nations mentally equipped 
for their venture in Korea.. They could naturally be expected to 
kill soldiers opposing them in combat; but they did much more. 
They ill-treated and slaughtered civilians on the opposite side; 
and they ill-treated, despised and discriminated against the South 
Koreans—soldiers and civilians. 

Officers gave such orders as “Shoot everything in white” and 
“Take no prisoners”. Since “everything in white” includes virtu¬ 
ally every Korean civilian, it is not surprising that the greatest 
number of casualties in the war were civilians. 

One may also consider the attitude of Western soldiers to 
Korean homes. The majority of peasant houses in Korea are 
not large, and to Western eyes they might not seem even ade¬ 
quate. The Americans decided that one house was just about 
big enough to make one bonfire. They made bonfires wherever 
they pleased. This, together with the destruction of whole villages 
and towns by fire bombing, has left Korea with a very grave 
housing problem. The American soldier apparently did not 
realise what he did when he destroyed a Korean house; he de¬ 
stroyed the well-being of one family, he took away all the family 
possessed, he left children and adults with nothing but their 
clothes. This is one of the saddest stories in the country—people 
left homeless and destitute, wandering back and forth in search 
of food and shelter. 

Such actions have certain profound and far-reaching effects. A 
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bitter enmity grows in the hearts of the Koreans and other Asian 
peoples. Once there was some respect for British and American 
people in Korea; there is now nothing but contempt and dis¬ 
illusionment. And I believe that feeling is repeated throughout 
the Far East. 

It was impressed on American soldiers that they were tough 
fighting men, “slugging it out toe to toe" with a vicious enemy. 
They were never allowed to lorget that they were “thousands of 
miles from your home towns" and that Korea w'as to them only 
a great muddy waste. 

A vivid little story told me by an American soldier summarises 
both the “Gook" attitude and the horror of this war. With 
others, the soldier was guarding a house containing quantities 
of food in North Korea. The civilians knew the food was there 
and thought it should be distributed to them; they would stand 
round the house in a crowd entreating the Americans to hand 
over some of the food. So tense did the situation become that 
the guards began firing over the people's heads. This only inten¬ 
sified the demands of the starving people. 

"Then,” continued the American, "one of the officers told us 
to be firmer and to use our heads. So we began shooting at the 
bastards. That day we shot a lot. We killed about fifty a day 
for several days afterwards. The bodies just lay there in heaps. 
There were wounded Gooks lying all over the street. 

"The Gooks kept on trying to get at the food, and they’d rush 
forward crying like pigs. But we shot them all the more. I got 
me about a hundred in the time 1 was there. Some got more; 
they spent their spare time killing those damned Gooks.” 

Perhaps he was exaggerating. If he was, then he only shows 
the general theme of such operations and the lines along which 
many American soldiers thought. 

♦ * * 

Before I describe our campaign in Korea, let me say some¬ 
thing about the life of the ordinary British private—for this is 
a necessary part of the background to all that follows. 
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I did not, and never will, regret that I served at the very bottom 
of the ranks. There one sees the army as it is, without any of 
the glamorous disguises that cloak the higher positions. The 
army depends on the private soldier for its being; without him 
there would be no army. 

Apart from politics, war and rank, my fellow soldiers were 
almost without exception the grandest bunch of British lads any¬ 
one could wish to have around him. But every man is an in¬ 
dividual; he has his own life, family, background, hopes, fears. 
It is important for the army to recognise that fact. Failure to 
recognise it can mean that the effectiveness of the army is im¬ 
paired. By the recognition of that individuality, and by the weld¬ 
ing together of all those minute traits in a common spirit of 
comradeship, equality and happiness, the army can become an 
almost perfect organisation. Nothing is gained by attempting to 
subdue every individual trait into a single unpopular pattern. 

Whatever is acceptable to the army should be acceptable to 
the men. The men do not demand much, and anyway they 
cannot get it. Take care of the basic necessities, formulate a 
plan of mutual benefit and co-operation. Then all that is best 
in a national army can be welded into a perfect whole. 

Although we were supposed to be up against a “Muscovite 
menace” in Korea, the men did not hate the Koreans or the 
Chinese for that or any other reason. They were contemptuous 
of them, but they fought to protect themselves and their com¬ 
rades, not against Communism, not for their country and not 
for Syngman Rhee. Any group of men would say this quite 
openly. 

When the British army really fights for and in defence of 
Britain it must be a grand sight to see. The Middlesex Regiment, 
for instance, has behind it a great history, much of it favourable. 
For that reason only I was proud of it. During the First and 
Second World Wars it added honours to its name. But to have 
fought in Korea does not seem to me an honour. To be in 
Korea—yes, that was an honour. To fight in Korea for the cause 
in which we were fighting—no, that was not an honour. 

In Korea the British were almost the worst paid troops—only 
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the Rhee troops of South Korea got less. They were badly 
treated. The behaviour of the officers towards the men was almost 
as bad as their behaviour towards the Asians. Food was poorly 
cooked and insufficient; winter clothing was inadequate. 

I saw horrors all the time in Korea; outside Korea I saw an 
army of loafers perpetually seeking new ways to slack. Yet, as 
I have said, my regiment has a noble history, and I realised that 
the British army when put to its proper use—the defence of 
Britain—is a great army. But the Regiment and the army were 
being misused, just as my comrades and I were being individually 
misused. 




C H A PT E R II 


WE COME TO KOREA 

We came, then, to the land of the morning calm. It is a lovely 
name for a beautiful country. To many soldiers it must have 
seemed mainly mud and dust; but there is much more. 

There are, for instance, beautiful sunsets, like nothing I 
have ever set eyes on before or since. As the sun sinks behind 
the craggy, jutting rocks of the Korean hills, dotted with little 
clusters of pine trees, one sees sunsets unequalled in China, the 
Pacific Ocean, the Red Sea or even the Mediterranean. At dawn 
one is reminded of the morning calm as swirling mists rise from 
the green valleys to the mountain peaks. But those dawns were 
often shattered by the harsh chatter of machine-guns. 

From the hills, the lower slopes sweep down to the green rice 
fields, with often the winding waters of some river shimmering 
in the early sunlight. Along the pleasant highways, built not for 
the machines of war, but for the farmer’s cart, stand rows of 
poplar trees, now torn and shattered by bombs and shells. Little 
villages with their quiet and homely dwellings are strung out 
along the roads, with occasionally a larger town to denote the 
crossing of a river, a railway or the passage of a main highway. 

But to the soldier the rice fields are only a reminder of mud, 
the roads recall clouds of choking dust, and the hills mean hours 
of exhausting climb, with the hostile chatter of machine-guns 
at the summit. 


We arrived at the port of Pusan in August 1950, two months 
after fighting had broken out. 

As we knew, the Rhee army had collapsed. It had been trained 
on Western principles, totally unsuited to an Asian army. It had 
underestimated the ability of the Korean People’s Army. On 
June 25 the Rhee army had six fully-equipped divisions sitting 
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just below or quite close to the 38th parallel. They had other 
bodies of troops which could be, and were, rapidly mobilised. 
Together with these went the semi-military police force. 

So far as can be judged the K.P.A. had two below-combat- 
strength divisions on or near the 38th parallel. In other parts 
of Korea there were five divisions in various stages of mobilisa¬ 
tion, besides about five more which were quickly formed as the 
situation demanded and later brought into action. 

Following the original events on the 38th parallel, the K.P.A. 
struck hard and fast, two lightning thrusts, developing from the 
east and west, and converging upon Seoul. The Rhee army, in 
a cluster along the 38th parallel, had its supply dumps very close 
in the rear. If they were, as they say, deployed solely for defen¬ 
sive purposes, they made a big mistake here. Neither did they 
employ defence in depth, nor did they maintain their supply bases 
in a secure position. 

The K.P. Government claimed that these Rhee troops, from 
positions which have all the hall-marks of offensive positions, 
launched an invasion across the parallel in the direction of Haeju 
to the west. After an advance of eight miles and the capture of 
Haeju, the Rhee army was forced to retreat by K.P.A. counter¬ 
attacks. The K.P. government maintained that from that moment 
the Rhee government would have to assume the consequences. 
The Rhee army alleged that they were the victims of a co¬ 
ordinated attack upon themselves. 

Caught without supplies and without rear reserves, the Rhee 
soldiers fell back in confusion. From Seoul, the K.P.A. drove 
south on a broad front, now more concentrated towards the 
central part of South Korea, leaving the south-western plains 
fairly open. 

At that point American units began to arrive. The K.P.A 
had a medium tank, ideally suited to this type of country and 
even against its relatively thin armament, the original American 
bazooka proved futile. Caught on the run, the Americans fell 
back to Taegon, the Rhee troops to their east and north-east 
flanks by now in pretty dire straits. 

Back and back went the line and remorselessly the K.P.A. 
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advanced. The Americans were losing many men. Arriving with¬ 
out tanks or guns they were forced to fight an infantry battle. 
Most of them “green” recruits from a luxurious occupation 
army in Japan, where they had lived only for “wine, women and 
song” (with a strong emphasis on the women), they found them¬ 
selves completely out of their depth without their machines of 

war to support them. 

Finally, the battle reached Taegu and that city was constantly 
within a stone’s throw of the war. Here a tight circle was formed 
around the “Pusan perimeter” and a holding action sustained. 

At this juncture the British troops arrived and very soon took 
their place in the line. With only two under-strength battalions, 
we were allotted a line of hills facing the Naktong river, which 
had up to then been held by a whole American division, for 
two more of these had been brought into the line. We had been 
living in the hills along the Chinese-Hong Kong border and we 
knew' something of this sort of country. Across the border in 
China we had seen a number of Chinese troops. Little did we 
know that so soon afterwards we were to meet some of these 
very men in combat. 

Restive and bored, we had been assigned to Korea. Apart 
from a fanatical tirade of political indoctrination, bestowed 
upon us as we embarked, we had not been told officially why 
we were going to Korea, nor had we been told how our own 
government, safely ensconced at home, had meekly accepted 
pressure from America. Thus, we still regarded the war as none 
of our business and had little desire to participate. 

On our arrival in Korea, however, our spirits and morale 
were generally high. 

The swift flowing waters of the Naktong now divided the two 
armies. For the K.P.A. they provided a considerable stumbling 
block; for the Americans they provided a natural refuge behind 
which to re-equip and reinforce. We found ourselves in a 
bulge of the river defending a long stretch dotted with smallish 
hills. From the road a gentle slope descended across rice fields 
to the river’s bank. Small villages and clusters of houses were 
interspersed but the inhabitants had long since fled or been 




killed. The opposite bank, concealed in clumps of stubbly 
pine trees, provided a ready refuge and behind it a seemingly 
endless range of hills passed into the distance. 

Coming out of the line, with “combat veteran” written 
all over their youthful faces, we had seen Yanks who then, 
as always, claimed they had just “been through hell”. Civilians 
we passed had displayed profound affection, probably because 
the sight of us meant they were less likely to get killed them¬ 
selves. 

At night the K.P.A. attacked our positions and our patrols 
had swift encounters in the no-man's land of the river valley. 
All was alertness and in the ears of men, as yet unskilled in the 
art of war, every sound betrayed the restless nerves. In the day¬ 
time all was quiet. Save for the ceaseless sound of the American 
guns and aircraft, aimlessly pounding the opposite shore, there 
was not a sign of life, nor a suggestion of war. 

In these positions the first British boy met his end. That such 
a young life should so swiftly be taken was a shock. He knew 
not, neither did he care for, the cause for which he died. He 
was buried in a blanket, with his boots still upon his feet; his 
end foreshadowed many more to come. 

Thus, on the eve of a great counter-offensive, I sat in medi¬ 
tation, gazing out upon the shimmering waters of the Naktong 
river, under a bright and cloudless sky. It was hard to believe 
even that across the water was someone pledged to make us 
the “slaves of Moscow.” 

Throughout this period the K.P.A. had been maintaining 
ceaseless assaults against the tight perimeter line. It had suffered 
many casualties and its lines of communication had become 
dangerously lengthened, open to the attentions of the American 
air force. 

But, although it never for one moment wavered in its un¬ 
ceasing onslaught, the K.P.A. had practically fought itself to 
a standstill. It had in the line the elements of fourteen divisions, 
but the Americans had now had time to strengthen their num¬ 
bers, re-equip and rest their men, whilst a never-ending convoy 
of supplies had begun to arrive from America. The Rhee troops 
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had been greatly reinforced and part of their fading morale re¬ 
covered from its previous disintegration. 

Now massed under the United Nations flag were some eleven 
strong divisions in the Pusan perimeter. While these began a 
large-scale counter-attack in the south, two more American 
divisions with Rhee marines landed at Inchon. These were fresh 
from the United States and they brought the divisional strength 
to equality with that of the K.P.A. though being superior in 
numbers, since an American is much larger than a K.P.A. 
division. 

Caught on the wrong foot, the K.P.A. suffered a sharp blow 
that penetrated its poorly defended rear, whilst its main body of 
troops were still engaged in the south. The K.P.A. garrison 
in the north-west had had little experience in actual combat. But 
one division was swiftly recalled from the south, whilst others 
there began to withdraw, leaving the remainder to stem the tide 
of the counter-offensive. Thus the defence of Seoul was con¬ 
ducted with the minimum of battle-tested troops, mainly consist¬ 
ing of a partially trained garrison and outside remnants. These, 
however, put up a stern wall against the American attack, now 
fully supported by numerous guns, tanks and aircraft. 

Although the American commander had stated that Seoul 
would not be turned into a battlefield, he used the co-ordinated 
defence as an excuse for introducing street fighting. The garrison 
troops of the K.P.A. were greatly outnumbered and the city’s 
capture could only have been a matter of time. Seoul could 
have been by-passed and the whole area surrounded from the 
north and east. But this was not to be. The Americans, ever 
keen to score a colourful victory and needing some concrete 
triumph to sustain their troops and their reputation, decided 
to fight in the city, completely disregarding the consequences. 

It was at this time that the most severe damage was caused to 
Seoul. Civilians and non-military buildings all came under the 
designation of a target area”. Claiming that the least damage 
possible should be caused to the city, the Americans drove 
forward with but one aim in view. This was to see the ex¬ 
hilarating sight of “Old Glory” flying on tne roof of the 
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Capitol building. Until this little act was accomplished, the 
G.I.s could not be content to sit back and chew their gum. 
This fanatical idea alone caused Seoul’s destruction, or at least 
60 per cent of it. 

Although the K.P.A. coastal defences had been caught un¬ 
prepared, the American and Rhee forces still managed to lose 
large numbers of men. 

Now a major counter-attack was mounted all along the 
southern front by British, American and Rhee troops, which 
met fierce resistance from the K.P.A. In fact, that army itself 
was still attacking in the south, where the Americans suffered 
many casualties, as counter-attack met counter-attack. From a 
tight and strongly packed perimeter the Americans began to 
pierce the now thinning ranks of the K.P.A., which had little 
support for its quite open rear. 

Still held in the south, the British prepared to cross the 
Naktong. Moving into new villages, I here saw the first of 
many subsequent acts of looting by our troops. 

Breaking through in the centre at Waegwan, the Americans 
drove up the main highway to link with those elements which 
had landed in the north. Naturally they encountered little oppo¬ 
sition but they left behind them the withdrawing K.P.A. units, 
of which some took refuge in the hills. 

While the Americans drove north along the battered high¬ 
ways on their glamorous pilgrimage to Seoul, we were left to 
clear the surrounding hills of the main pockets of K.P.A. 
resistance. 

On September 19 the British crossed the Naktong river and 
fought their first major battle. They established a bridgehead 
and captured a series of hills across the river, hills which the 
Americans had left untouched as “impossible to take”. In fact, 
when the British commander reported that he had captured these 
hills, with the help of hardly any supporting weapons, the 
Americans could not believe such a fantastic story. They had 
been content to by-pass similiar obstacles, little dreaming that 
such K.P.A. pockets of resistance as these were to provide the 
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basis of organised guerilla activity in their rear. Here too the 
K.P.A. resistance was tough. Their mortaring was accurate and 
most of our troops received their baptism of bombardment. 

Hard pressed, our Scottish neighbours had called for American 
air support. Before they knew what had happened, this very 
support had descended upon their own men and positions, and it 
was “support” in the form of jellied petrol. These napalm 
bombs, which now provided me with a basis for the utter 
horror I was later to feel at the sight of their victims, wiped 
out close on one and a half companies of British boys. 

Swift to follow up with a counter-attack the K.P.A. nearly 
broke through. But a Scottish major, mustering the remnants of 
his battered battalion and himself mortally wounded, stemmed 
the tide. How did the Americans recognise his bravery and 
courage? They allocated him a grave in the corner of a dirty 
disused allotment, beneath the smoking chimney of a Taegu 
factory. 

While the Americans marked time in the vicinity of the 38th 
parallel, with the Rhee army double marking time, we prepared 
to move forward through areas long since by-passed in the ad¬ 
vance, but full of guerillas. Here in the river we had the last 
bath that we were to have for many weeks. During the day time 
it was still very hot, but frost came at night and sleeping in a 
hole with a single blanket as cover was not the ideal mode of 
camping. Luckily the rain had recently stopped, which always 
makes sleeping more pleasant. 

The Rhee police brought a number of civilians and K.P.A. 
prisoners into our positions to give us our first taste of what 
“interrogation” means to this organisation. If a Korean failed 
to answer quickly enough, or even gave an unexpected reply, 
he was beaten with thick wooden clubs or batons. Whether he 
was beaten on the head seemed unimportant to the police, who 
would continue to strike him until either he “confessed” or could 
not rise to his feet. If these were our allies, then I felt even 
less like fighting for them. 

We passed on through hilly country to another town, Songju. 
This had been the main K.P.A. supply dump and assembly area. 
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Just before our arrival the place had been literally flattened, 
just levelled to the ground, by the American air force. The whole 
town was one heap of smouldering rubble whilst all around 
was the stench of human corpses. Soldiers and civilians together 
had been annihilated. A few of the latter, most of them bear¬ 
ing marks on their bodies from the attack, wandered pathetically 
in the ruins in the hope of finding a little shelter and the lost 
members of their families. 

Some 2,000 refugees were at this place cared for by the army; 
into our camp came a never ending trail of civilians bringing 
with them their terribly wounded and often nearly dead com¬ 
panions. For these poor people we used all our medical sup¬ 
plies, and more. I well remember one poor boy whose leg had 
been completely shattered. He had been lying like that in ter¬ 
rible agony for at least two days, yet he uttered not a murmur. 
Then, as so often later, I was to admire the courage and 
endurance of these people, who were suffering such insane 
cruelty through no fault of their own. While we were there many 
K.P.A. men were brought in, their bodies terribly shattered and 
maimed. One boy, half living and half dead with gangrenous 
wounds, lay calmly upon a stretcher whilst the doctor did what 
he could for him. 

Shortly, we too found ourselves on the 38th parallel. It was 
now commonly agreed that the war would be over before the 
end of the year (1950)! The Yanks were preparing a Victory 
Parade in New York, to which we had been cordially invited, 
and the newspapers bore glowing accounts of the “doughboys 
marching to victory”, each one of whom it seemed had per¬ 
formed some amazing feat of valour and been duly awarded 
his Silver or Bronze Star. 

If we could not have a Victory Parade, at least our officers 
managed to set up a full-scale “mess”. They commandeered 
the only building left standing in Songju, brought up masses of 
servants and crockery, and sat back to enjoy themselves. Out¬ 
side, in the open, slept the men, but even here the officers mess 
spread its tents, so we had to look further afield for yet more 
wide open spaces. 



CHAPTER III 


CRUSADE TO PYONG-YANG AND BEYOND 

On October 9 the Chinese Government made an announcement 
which amounted to a warning that if United Nations troops 
crossed the parallel in force, the Chinese could not “stand idly 
by”. In the face of such an obvious warning, MacArthur was 
told to use his own discretion. To daring Doug, discretion meant 
only one thing, and that was the continuation of the “march to 
freedom”. 

As Rhee troops led the “Victory Parade” across the parallel, 
the British soldiers had only one thought in mind. This new 
event meant prolongation of the war, and it was therefore bad. 
How many of them saw it as an outrageously aggressive move 
and open invasion of North Korea? 

By October 3 the Rhee troops were driving up the east coast 
and the rest of the army had crossed on the very day, and in 
direct defiance, of the Chinese warning. Before this had been 
done, MacArthur issued an ultimatum that unless the K.P.A. 
surrendered within four days, he would cross the 38th parallel. 
How could any man alive have the audacity to expect an 
army, in its own country, to surrender without a fight? Finding 
the 38th parallel an indefensible border, the K.P.A. withdrew 
further. All the time they put up a running fight. A number of 
sharp actions were fought but it was really a matter of one long 
rearguard and holding operation. At the same time the American 
and Rhee troops pushed north along the highways, still leaving 
the hills wide open and providing in them a safe refuge for 
half the K.P.A. 

The British brigade, at full strength with the arrival of an 
Australian battalion, at this point took the lead, whilst the 
American vehicles tumbled over one another to claim next 
place in the queue. The wreckage of the K.P.A. lay all along 
the roads. Vehicles, tanks, guns and men had either been aban- 
done or blasted by the American air force, which had already 
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destroyed the bridges and most of the useful highways. The 
remaining K.P.A. men had mostly withdrawn to the hills to 
bide their time and catch the “Victory Parade” in the rear. 

Along the route civilians turned to cheer us on the way, waving 
aloft their South Korean flags which had swiftly replaced those 
of the Korean People's Republic. Apparently they thought, and 
quite rightly too, that this was the safest means of maintaining 
their lives intact. No one thought, least of all they themselves, 
that they were glad to see us. But unless they made a show of 
waving flags and cheering loudly, they were swiftly informed 
about the “correct” procedure by the Rhee police. 

In one village we passed I witnessed yet one more disgusting 
show of brutality. In North Korea, bands of self-styled and 
self-controlled “anti-communist” police had been hastily formed. 
In one house, no fewer than ten of these characters had collected 
a Korean civilian whom they personally accused and convicted 
of assisting the K.P.A. They had also imposed a sentence, which 
entailed the luckless individual being beaten about the body 
and head with clubs by all ten of them. Each time he fell to the 
floor, he was jerked to his feet and then felled to the ground 
once more. These were our brave and patriotic allies. 

Convinced that the coast was quite clear, MacArthur now 
conducted his own little Victory March into Seoul. Gangs of 
civilians were temporarily recruited to act as an adoring crowd, 
whilst MacArthur personally installed the doting Rhee. 

Meanwhile, the advance “bashed on”. Every obstacle in its 
path was smashed to the ground. Whole villages were “neutra¬ 
lised” by fire and shelling, whether they contained troops or not. 
Few prisoners were forthcoming. Of the few I remember, one 
was forced to lie on the ground in the open all night, his hands 
fastened behind his back. Another batch of four were shackled 
together in the same position, although one of them was 
wounded and required treatment. 

All along the way the farmers had returned at once to their 
fields. Their struggles to tend the remains of crops, which were 
their very life-blood, were pitiful. Many fields had been com¬ 
pletely burnt and in still more the crops had been hopelessly 
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trampled and destroyed. In Seoul we had seen the city version of 
this struggle for life. Mothers searched the ruins for their dead 
families and property. Others, more fortunate, were constructing 
little shacks to take the place of their blitzed homes. 

Like a symbol of a once prosperous city, the Capitol build¬ 
ing stood alone. Several fine buildings had escaped but whole 
streets were levelled to the ground. Many of the people had 
been able to preserve some of their belongings and the children 
wore bright-coloured costumes, as a contrast to the traditional 
white of the country folk. Market stalls had sprung up in front 
of their wrecked shops and city life was beginning to return 
once again. But over the whole hung a cloud of smoke, a grim 
reminder of a tragedy just past and of many more to come. 

On the highway to Kumchon, we awaited further orders. More 
prisoners came in. Among them were three K.P.A. men who 
arrived late one evening. These three were tied together in 
cruelly uncomfortable positions and then lashed to a jeep trailer. 
Their covering for the night was a rough tarpaulin in the freez¬ 
ing cold. By the morning the cord had cut deeply into their 
flesh in several places. One of the prisoners was a senior war¬ 
rant officer of his own army, and, because he showed signs that 
he resented such treatment, he was struck about the face by a 
certain British non-commissioned officer. The three prisoners 
were forced to strip naked and wash themselves in the ice-cold 
waters of the river, because they were alleged to be dirty, while 
a mob stood round to mock at them. This incident I mention 
in passing, not because it was typical of everyday life, but to 
show that our men were not entirely free from blame in the 
treatment of prisoners, disregarding for the moment the treat¬ 
ment meted out by American soldiers. 

Back to Kaesong we went. This was then still a fair-sized 
town with many beautiful houses and an interesting fountain at 
its gates. Subsequently it was to become the crossroads of not 
only every action north-south and south-north, but also the first 
location for the Armistice Talks. From there we moved north 
through Kumchon against little opposition. The roads were 
strewn with the bodies of K.P.A. men and civilians, together 
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with burnt out tanks and equipment, all the result of air straf¬ 
ing. One dead Korean was propped up by the side of the road 
and a cigarette stuck between his lips. Presumably this little act 
was the Americans’ way of showing their superiority to a virtu¬ 
ally beaten army. Every town and every village we passed was 
a burning ruin. Few houses seemed to have escaped. 

Thus on to Sariwon. This is the main town on the Seoul- 
Pyong-yang highway and it was here that the K.P.A. stood 
and fought its first major battle in North Korea. Churches, 
civilian houses, factories and railway yards all met the same end. 

Men, women and children, panic stricken by the fighting 
at night, were shot and left to die. The troops killed ducks and 
hens without number, as if pledged to devour the fruits of vic¬ 
tory. When we passed on there was hardly a living creature left, 
save for many badly wounded prisoners who were interrogated 
in spite of their injuries. 

Against usually light, but occasionally fierce opposition from 
the K.P.A. we continued the careering crusade to the north. 
What was in the minds of the K.P.A. men at this time? It is 
not for me to say. Except that with the full knowledge that they 
were now a practically beaten army, they fought on. Their backs 
were up against the wall but they never flinched, only withdraw¬ 
ing when nothing else could be done. Their capital city was 
now threatened and as the fight drew closer the K.P.A. in¬ 
creased resistance. Western newspaper reports gave a false im¬ 
pression, for these men did not give up. Where they had 
sufficient fresh troops, they stood and fought. Most of them had 
been on the run all the way from the very south but they were 
not dismayed. I do not intend to paint an unduly courageous 
picture of them, but I can only give them their due. The very 
existence of their country was at stake and they ably demon¬ 
strated that fact. 

Now, as the fight grew fiercer, we drove straight for Pyong¬ 
yang. Convoys of vehicles raced neck and neck for the widest 
roads, tempers grew hotter and hotter, open betting took place 
on who would reach the capital first, whilst each commander 
took the course he thought would prove the shortest. Had any 
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sort of an air force been in opposition the story would have been 
entirely different. As it was, the convoys disregarded the air 
completely. When the forward elements reported opposition, the 
troops dismounted and proceeded on foot. As soon as the way 
was clear, so the convoys raced ahead once more. Even at this 
time the lines of communication were becoming perilously ex¬ 
tended. Regular supplies of food had not time to reach us be¬ 
fore we were off again. 

Past Sariwon and towards Hwangju. All along the roads were 
Koreans cheering the troops. Many of them were soldiers who 
had laid down their arms. This must have seemed to them the 
only possible thing to do, for they thus preserved their safety, 
were disregarded by the flying columns and then made for the 
hills to fight a guerilla war of resistance. Most of them were 
searched and then told to walk south along the road and give 
themselves up like good little boys. They had the sense to be¬ 
have as men, much to the chagrin of the troops in the rear who 
later encountered their opposition. 

One day we topped a rise and there below us, like an uncut 
diamond in the gnarled hand of a giant, lay the capital city in 
a valley surrounded by hills. Bright sunlight tried hard to strike 
through from a storm tossed sky. Pyong-yang did not present 
a beautiful sight. But it was magnificently impressive. As the 
third largest city in Korea, it certainly bore out all previous 
expectations. Here and there grey smoke issued from factory 
chimneys. In the centre stood the shells of many formerly 
majestic buildings. On the fringe were the small dwellings of 
the factory workers. Straddling the broad river were the wreck¬ 
age and skeletons of former bridges. Canals too dissected the 
central parts of the city. As in Seoul, though on a larger scale, X 
a dark pall of smoke hung over the city. 

The sight of this cruelly battered capital could not awaken 
in our minds the enthusiasm that it had brought to those Korean 
writers of former days, as they gazed upon their homeland. For 
my part, I could not avoid a sensation of sadness in my heart. 

We had come from the south of Korea through villages, towns 
and cities. We had seen and caused nothing but harm and 
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destruction. Now we had reached the great city of Pyong-yang 
only to find it too a partial ruin which, before many more days 
passed by, was to become a complete and utter derelict. How 
could a “march to freedom" and a “liberation from serfdom” 
carry such horrors and bestialities in its path? 

We made camp on the edge of the city in an open field 
and prepared to remove the three days' grime which the mad 
rush north had left on us. 

The Americans began to occupy any large buildings and 
houses still left standing, ejecting civilians and their property. 
Houses, which they did not require, they simply smashed and 
looted, blasting open safes and seizing pictures, chairs, clocks 
and embroidery. With this loot they filled their trucks and 
trailers (specially provided for the purpose) and passed on to 
fields of further triumphs. 

A few civilians did not stop at theft either. But in their 
haste to carry off their loot, they were apprehended by Ameri¬ 
cans, who looted the civilians’ loot. In this way the Americans, 
ably supported by the British, were able to round up every 
Korean abroad in the streets under the excuse that he must 
certainly be either a soldier of the K.P.A., a “communist”, a 
looter or just an unfriendly character. American drivers would 
stop by the roadside quite openly to search civilians and such 
property as suitcases. Then having “liberated” a good supply 
of watches and other valuables, they would drive on again. 
This is not exaggerated in the least. It was obvious to anyone 
who opened his eyes. Most so-called responsible officers man¬ 
aged to close their eyes pretty tight. 

It was not surprising that great numbers of Koreans were 
soon brought in under the vague category of “prisoners”. These 
were people just rounded up at random from the city streets, 
some of them boys ot about fifteen years who wept most bitterly 
because they believed, probably quite rightly in a number of 
cases, that they were about to be killed. One group I well re¬ 
member were not allowed to sit down or talk until they had 
produced a watch among them for a certain British sergeant. 
Since even watches do not just suddenly appear from thin 
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air, the sergeant found it necessary to take firmer measures. 
With this batch were mixed a number of soldiers, dressed in 
civilian clothing and practically indistinguishable. But they 
promptly stepped forward when ordered to do so, fully expect¬ 
ing to be shot on the spot. They did this because they thought 
that if they gave themselves up, at least the lives of the real 
civilians would be spared. I hope they were, for their next desti¬ 
nation was the City prison, now commandeered by the 
Americans and turned into a Rhee-controlled “prisoner” enclo¬ 
sure. There were deposited all the luckless individuals roped 
in from the streets. What happened to the inmates of this 
prison when the Rhee troops and American army fled from the 
city later is one of the foulest war crimes ever committed. 

The American high command decided that the city pro¬ 
vided suitable accommodation for its army, so that they were 
given the job of occupation. Meanwhile, the British were the 
next day swiftly sent on their way. Having travelled flat out 
from the south, with little sleep and inadequate food, we were 
sent chasing on north. As we passed through Pyong-yang, the 
city certainly looked terribly blasted and little of the formerly 
fine buildings and monuments remained. Before this I had been 
able to see the offices of several high Korean officials, together 
with the beautiful house of Kim Ir Sen, so recently vacated. 
It was not on a grand scale, nor was it colossal, but it was 
lavishly furnished and was very comfortable. 

On then again. Past the main airfield, now, too, a blasted 
wreck. The outdated, but at that time very useful. Yak fighter 
aircraft were strewn in every direction, mostly destroyed. Cross¬ 
ing the river in two places by hastily constructed and very 
temporary bridges, we headed north from the city and up 
through the hills. In this area a large part of the K.P.A. had 
been caught in the open and the slaughter there presented an 
even more horrible sight. Wrecked and burnt out vehicles littered 
the road side. Bofors anti-aircraft guns lay motionless with 
their barrels pointing to the sky and the gun-crews’ bodies still 
in their action positions. The bodies of K.P.A. men were every¬ 
where. They had been caught by an airstrike whilst on their 
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trucks in convoy. 

Many had perished in the act of dismounting from the 
vehicles. But the presence of the Bofors guns showed that they 
meant business. This assumption was borne out by the crashed 
wreck of an American F-51 fighter. A white cross by its side 
indicated the pilot's grave. He had just previously been killing 
Koreans right and left, but the survivors had been humane 
enough to give him a decent burial. 

From Pyong-yang northwards there were more lengthy periods 
of travel but the hasty dismountings grew more frequent. Each 
battle was fiercer as the K.P.A. struggled to keep its back from 
the wall. 

The line reached the “waist" of Korea, the narrowest part 
of the peninsula and little more than 100 miles in width. Rumour 
was rife that we would stop hereabouts or at least on the 40th 
parallel, just to the north. MacArthur soon dispelled this belief 
and no one seems to have disagreed with him. Even at that 
juncture the Chinese warning was not heeded. Intelligence re¬ 
ports of a build-up in Manchuria were quickly denied. Our 
officers seemed to take little interest in them, and the luckless 
men were not allowed the privilege of such information. 

A group of five prisoners were marched past our trucks by an 
American guard who had stripped one naked. This practice the 
Americans used as an excuse for searching. It is too easy to 
search a man for weapons and ammunition without stripping 
him of all his clothes. Yet to the childish mind of the Yankee 
“G.I.", this seemed an opportunity for demonstrating his 
superiority and contempt. 

I asked one American, lounging against a tree, why they 
1 resorted to such methods. He replied at length, his remarks 

\ punctuated by an ample selection of obscenities, but the sub- 

J stance of it was this: “These people are only uncivilised animals 

5 and animals have no right to wear clothes. He’s just been help¬ 

ing to kill my buddies and, because objections would be raised 
^ if he was shot outright, we must expose him to the greatest 

^ possible indignity and suffering." This attitude I encountered re- 

y peatedly and it requires no comment of mine. 
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It would benefit no one to describe further the sight of the 
horrible slaughter all along this road to the north. The most 
terrible part of it was the blow which fell upon the civilians. 
Twice in one day I saw by the side of the road a mother with 
her baby still tied to her back, both lying dead. And there 
were many more too, for there were few men not in the army. 
How can anyone suggest that it is necessary for such people to 
be killed in order that the war shall be continued? 

In London and Washington they claimed that the war was 
being confined to military targets. On the contrary, the war 
was not being confined to military targets, nor was any attempt 
being made to confine it. Aircraft and ground troops alike 
simply shot anything that moved to their front, completely re¬ 
gardless of what or who it happened to be. 

Surely there are a few English mothers who are horror- 
stricken by the thought of such things? The sight of those 
murdered women and children left me dumbfounded and horror- 
stricken. And I may say that it moved the hearts of my com¬ 
rades to pity and regret. 

The next objective was the important town of Pakchon which 
was taken by the Australians at the expense of thirty-seven 
casualties. That town we were to visit several times more be¬ 
fore we finally departed for the south. It had come through the 
ground fighting and airstrafing quite well and many houses were 
still occupied. There were many large schoolbuildings and several 
consisting of two or three storeys. It had been the educational 
centre for many surrounding villages. We rested on a well-laid- 
out sports field alongside a schoolhouse, from which all the desks 
and chairs were removed to make bonfires. There we lazed late 
into the night of October 26 while American engineers repaired 
a bridge for us to cross the small river close by. 

Round our camp fire stood a number of American soldiers 
and their officers. These latter found it no inconvenience whatso¬ 
ever to mix with the “common soldiers”, so unlike the British 
army in which the officers think it degrading and undignified to 
share anything with the men, even conversation. The American 
soldiers, however, argued and swore with their officers to their 
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hearts’ content. The officers returned the compliment. One con¬ 
versation ran like this: 

Private soldier: “Heh! Lootenant (Lieut.), yer takin up too 
much .... room round this fire.” 

Lieutenant: “So heck, yer stinkin’ bastard, its my . . . fire 


as much as yours.” 

Equally neighbourly exchanges followed. Although it illus¬ 
trates the childish and basic language used even by American 
officers, it does show a certain “mucking in” spirit which the 

British army lacks completely. 

After moving due north to Pakchon, we now wheeled west¬ 
wards and drove forward close to the coast for Chongju. The 
Americans continued the northerly advance towards Taechon. 
Our own road led straight ahead to Sinuiju on the Yalu river, 
so that we were scarcely fifty miles from the border. We were 
not to see Sinuiju hoover, and were allowed little more than a 
glimpse of KwaksarNand Sonchon, on the same road. 

By Octob^y 28^h^Rhee troops in the north-west had reached 
the Yalu rifvtr. Tqis move was quickly followed by a Truman 
announcement tiie effect that no one but Rhee troops would 
go near the Manchurian border, nor would anyone else “occupy” 
that area. This at least gave us hope that we should have to 
go no^further, a hope which was soon dispelled, as we con¬ 
tinued the forward thrust and as the Americans pressed forward 


unjfl they too had reached the border. 

>jThe Americans were in positions which actually overlooked 
JChina, with only the frozen reaches of the Yalu to separate 

>them. , . , 

" The dim prospect of a period in reserve began to fade even 

further. American units were doing no more than forty-two days 

in the line, but we had already done over stxty without any 

rest 

The fully equipped and completely independent British 29th 
Brigade had arrived from England and was heading north to 
join us. They had their own guns, tanks, heavy mortars and 

transport, all of which we lacked. 

Up to that point we had been forced to rely on any surplus 
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artillery units that Americans loaned to us occasionally. The 
29th had Centurion tanks. These proved useless for actual tank 
warfare because they were too broad in track to negotiate the 
Korean roads and had to be used as supporting self-propelled 
artillery. 

The Americans had now and again loaned us a few of their 
tanks, but they gave us little support, being too prone to save 
their own skins first. If the tank commander decided to “call 
it a day”, he simply disappeared with his tanks and we were 
powerless to stop him. Tanks were always vulnerable against 
K.P.A. artillery and mortar fire, so that the Americans would 
“up sticks and away” if anything happened. On one famous 
occasion a few shells had landed nearby and, true to form, the 
tanks began to creep away. They were, however, forestalled 
by our Commanding Officer who stood in the road waving his 
stick at them in furious rage. The sight of him was enough to 
change the tank commander’s mind and he returned to his 
positions. 

The men of the 29th Brigade had been shortly before recalled 
from the Reserve, many of them with only a few more weeks 
to serve before being completely released from the army. They 
left behind them their families and their work. Most of them 
were nearing their thirties, had been through the last war and 
were practically old men. Needless to say, they did not take 
kindly to being sent to Korea. 

By October 31 we had pushed north again and occupied 
Taechon which had just been vacated by the Americans. 

1 believe Taechon was the most northerly point we ever 
reached—about forty-five miles from the Yalu river. That was 
quite close enough for our troops, because the farther north 
we went, the farther south we would eventually have to trek. 
We were later to discover that this was not the only reason why 
we were lucky not to have gone further. The object of a rest 
here was to bring up supplies of clothes, renovate the vehicles 
and generally to re-equip the troops in mind and body. This 
brief respite was soon to be cut short, however. 


C H APTER I V 


CHINESE COME: WE GO 

From Pyong-yang the British had been sent ahead. Without 
the brilliant tactical reconnaissance and planning of their 
American allies, they were forced to resort to their own out¬ 
dated methods, though still maintaining the tradition of “bashing 
on regardless”. 

The British troops had unfortunately learnt many of the 
American habits, but at least they now maintained a slight 
degree of caution amidst the battle cries of their American 
drivers. These deposited us at Taechon. 

Civilians were still living there, if somewhat precariously. In 
vague and somewhat disconnected reports, they said Chinese 
troops had actually been to the north and east of the town 
when the Americans occupied it. Naturally the Americans had 
competely overlooked such trivialities. This was the first concrete 
evidence we had been able to glean of Chinese troops actually 
in Korea, though Intelligence had been full of it already. 

The initial entry had only been made by units which volun¬ 
teered to protect their border until further volunteer reinforce¬ 
ments arrived to ensure its safety. These had at first entered 
Korea more to assess the position than anything else and to be 
able to give ample warning of any large-scale assault on their 
territory. No doubt their reports indicated that although the 
drive to the border had slowed down somewhat, more and more 
American troops both in the east and west were approaching 
it more closely. 

On the basis of such reports it is quite obvious that the 
Chinese people decided the border was being too heavily 
threatened and were thus forced to send in more than an ex¬ 
peditionary force, which would be able to deal with the situa¬ 
tion. Elements of these forces were now poised ready for action, 

shortly afterwards joining combat. 

On November 1 Intelligence was reporting Chinese in large 
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numbers, the elements of several divisions. They were the for¬ 
ward troops of whole divisions which had not yet reached the 
battle zone, but soon appeared hot on the heels of their com¬ 
rades. 

Next day we discovered an American unit moving out in long 
columns, headed for the south. They told us, “We are going 

back to form a firm defence line and to consolidate.” What 

a firm defence line too! It’s as well they had such high- 

minded ideas just at that time or the whole American army 

would have been heading south in top gear. The war situation 
had taken a change. In fact there was a complete rout. General 
headquarters had made a terrible and disgracefully concealed 
blunder. Having pushed us north in face of overwhelmingly 
convincing reports that we should only meet trouble, they now 
accepted no blame whatsoever for precipitating a Chinese 
offensive. 

To the accompaniment of these interesting events, we left 
Taechon and headed once more for Pakchon. 

The American unit which had passed on north of us from 
Taechon was soon caught hopping by the Chinese whilst sleep¬ 
ing peacefully at night. These Yanks thereby were able to pro¬ 
vide graphic descriptions of bugles in the night and charging 
Chinese cavalry. Whatever happened, the Americans were caught 
unprepared, asleep in their holes. In no time at all the Chinese 
were amongst them, whereupon the whole unit panicked, turned 
tail and ran. They quite literally ran, those unfortunate enough 
not to have their vehicle engines warmed up scattering into the 
hills. Many of them were thus caught by the Chinese but others 
filtered back through our lines, with their blood-curdling stories 
of unfair play by the Chinese. I say this to illustrate the under¬ 
lying fact about many American withdrawals. More often than 
not they were caught napping, with the result that what could 
have often been an orderly withdrawal was transformed into a 
bloody retreat through the total indiscipline, irresponsibility and 
incompetence of their superiors. 

At Pakchon all was chaos. American units were pulling out 
in every direction, while the armchair commanders, safely in- 
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stalled in the south, were already writing us off as completely 
surrounded. Patrols met armoured opposition. By November 
4 it was known that six Chinese divisions had already crossed 
the Chongchon river to the north. These were in the process 
of sweeping west to take us in the rear. 

Our orders were to hold open a bridgehead whilst the dis¬ 
organised Rhee and American troops scrambled out from 
the north. These Rhee troops near Taechon had been slowed 
up, halted and finally sent swiftly in the opposite direction. 
The British 29th Brigade was in the inconvenient and absurd 
position of being unable to come further north to our assist¬ 
ance because they required the whole road for their Centurion 
tanks. Naturally the roads were filled with south-bound 
American convoys, and it took the 29th Brigade some time to 
think of coming north without their beloved tanks. 

Sunday, November 5, dawned with large concentrations of 
Chinese in every direction. Religious activities, always on a pre¬ 
carious basis in the army, let alone in Korea, that day met a 
new set-back. For as the Padre arrived for his Sunday service, 
the Adjutant called out: “Keep away from us, Padre, there’s 
enough trouble here without you as well! 

The situation had become so serious that the British com¬ 
mander decided the time was fully ripe for retrieving his own 
forces, if there was yet a chance; consequently, a desperate 
rearguard action took place between Pakchon and Anju. The 
only road from Pakchon was under heavy pressure from the 
north and east, whilst the Chinese had already thrust to the 
west of Pakchon in order to cut back behind us. As the Austra¬ 
lians stalwartly defended a dominating hill, and the artillery 
cracked down behind us, the brigade moved out. 

How we escaped I do not know. We had been left in such 
blissful ignorance of our predicament that, even as we escaped 
over the one remaining route, we could see the Chinese moving 
forward to cut it, as they infiltrated through the Australian 
positions bringing us under fire. The route was the road to the 
vital bridge at Anju, across which every southbound vehicle 
must pass. Holding open the Anju bridge, we took up positions 
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just to the north since our allies were still south and east of 
Pakchon. At least we had avoided encirclement and held open 
the escape route. The Chinese were now in a very strong posi¬ 
tion astride the Chongchon river in several places but biding 
their time after the initial onslaught and envelopment. Attacks 
continued but on a lesser scale. Casualties had not been few, 
but it had been claimed that the Chinese had suffered more. 

It can truthfully be said that here we consolidated at last 
and the line was held temporarily. The Chinese probably 
realised they had caused quite enough damage for the time 
being. 

Reports of brutal atrocities began to appear, as the mutilated 
bodies of Americans and Koreans were found in parts of North 
Korea. Let us not dwell on this horrible business here but 
deal with it later. I did see some of the results of these mur¬ 
ders at the time, all of which were blamed on to K.P.A. men. 
It was alleged that American and Rhee prisoners, together with 
Korean civilians, had been killed by the K.P.A. and certain of 
their sympathisers. 

I am sorry to have to say that a number of Korean civilians 
had been killed by the K.P.A. for various reasons, but even 
more were killed by the Rhee troops for assisting the 
K.P.A. Neither is free from blame, but I do know that certain 
atrocities, alleged to have been committed by “communists”, 
were undoubtedly the handiwork of a limited number of Rhee 
men. 

These crimes were committed by Koreans against Koreans, 
and this is one of the most tragic sides of the whole war. Of 
the American prisoners killed, some of them died at the hands 
of Korean civilians who used this method as a means of demon¬ 
strating their resentment and hate for the invaders. Some were 
also killed by K.P.A. men. 

At this time the only excuse used for killing a civilian was 
that he had helped the K.P.A. or sympathised with them him¬ 
self. I have evidence to show that many of these men were 
killed by anti-communist civilians, Rhee troops and United 
Nations forces, when the latter occupied these parts of North 
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Korea. It must be regarded as an even more serious crime that 
these atrocities were subsequently blamed on to K.P.A. men 
and their sympathisers in the north. 

These were not only isolated incidents but such practices 
were encouraged by superiors, even though I have no proof 
that they were condoned by Army Command. 

This much I recount merely because I feel very strongly on 
the matter and would like it to be made known that certain 
facts and surmises already presented to the public have been 
grossly and disgracefully twisted. On the other hand, one can 
by no means say that neither K.P.A. men nor their sympathisers 
are to blame. But I have encountered no evidence, and I chal¬ 
lenge anybody to produce any, which will show that the killing 
of prisoners and civilians was either encouraged or condoned 
by the K.P.A. commanders or the K.P. government. 

By November 10, Pakchon had been reported clear and the 
Australians were preparing to move forward once again. No 
doubt this was what the Chinese had been awaiting. To Pakchon 
they had brought tanks, moved by cover of night. They gave 
the fullest reports on the aggressiveness of their enemy. On the 
east coast the American and Rhee troops immediately began 
to meet new opposition, including the increased used of aircraft. 
The Rhee troops in central Korea seemed to notice little ac¬ 
tivity but a mighty avalanche was about to descend on them. 

On November 11 we also moved off north in the direction 
of Pakchon though still to its south and east. As we marched 
across the hills to our new positions, the sun was quite hot 
almost reminding one of summer, though the air remaine 

cold and sharp. 

General Robertson, C.-in-C. Commonwealth Forces in Japan 
and Korea at that time, came up on a visit. All he could say 
was “Prepare for winter”. We thought to ourselves in reply ^ 
“It’s all right for you to say that, with your mansion in Japan . 
We had no mansion, no house, no home or anything except 
the bare earth and the open air. It seemed intolerable to us 
that here was a commanding general coming to visit us, ana 
yet all he could provide was this brilliant prophecy. In spite 
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of this, and backed by MacArthur's promises, most of us still 
expected to be home, or at least in Hong Kong, for Christmas. 

Next day, winter struck with a vengeance, catching us totally 
unprepared. Many of our men still wore the thin summer 
clothing of Hong Kong. Not one man had any form of winter 
kit besides the ordinary batlledress. In addition, it was to be a 
long time before our government sent us any useful winter 
clothes at all. We were forced to rely upon the generous 
American supplies. 

We awoke in the fierceness of the cold, for our positions 
were across a stretch of hills, with open valleys in between. A 
howling wind literally blew ice into our faces as we gained 
a first experience of what Manchurian winter meant. This, too, 
was after the comparatively warm sun of only two days be¬ 
fore. Hilltops and valleys caught the full blast of the wind 
alike as the temperature dropped to 10° Fahrenheit. We had 
never felt such frigid temperatures before, at least in such ex¬ 
posed circumstances. 

There was no natural protection and only useless clothing. 

The men could do nothing but huddle round fires all day, so 

cruel was the cold. Some had collapsed already from the effects 

of the temperature and nothing else. We reckoned we must 

either get some warm clothing or relief from the line. We got 

neither. Many a long day was to pass before the next relief 

spell* while the winter clothing supplies did not come for some 
time. 

Meanwhile, any form of liquid froze all day. Fires had to 
be lit underneath the water supply truck to shift the ice in¬ 
side the tank. When the wind dropped one could stand the 
rest, but otherwise it was terrible. If people at home could 

have seen us then, they might have wondered about the great 
British army. 

During the following night, November 16, I felt the first snow 
when crawling into my sleeping bag after duty. But luckily 
it was not heavy and did not leave us buried in snow as so often 
later. Nevertheless, it was the first taste of what the terrible 
winter might be like, a winter which added the prospects of 
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frostbite to the normal forms of danger. 

That day we moved back over the hills into Pakchon, for 
the third and last time. The town provided a pleasant escape 
from the paralysing cold of the past three days. Here we were 
waiting for the Rhee troops between us and the west coast to 
cover that area, after which the advance was to roll forward 
once more. 



CHAPTER V 


RETREAT 

We stayed at Pakchon, whilst the war seemed to hang in the 
air. At first our companies were ranged on the hills around the 
town. 

An incident in one company position is worth recording. 
This company possessed a commander who was notorious for 
the amount of drink he consumed, even in the battle line. On 
many occasions, when his company was in combat positions, 
this officer was completely drunk. He would crawl out of his 
tent, in which was ranged a large selection of bottles, and vent 
his wrath upon his innocent underlings, often striking the men 
for no reason whatever. At Pakchon he had walked out to the 
forward elements of his company positions and kicked down 
several bivouacs, while the men were trying vainly to catch up 
on hard-earned sleep. Why no action was taken against him, 

I do not know. Perhaps his conduct was considered satisfac¬ 
tory. In fact, it was a disgraceful display, not only endangering 
the lives of his men but also being a horrible example of the 
way in which such people behave. 

Taking the thing broadly, there was far too much drinking 
by officers whilst actually on duty and in dangerous zones. 
Their standby seemed to be a bottle of whisky or gin. If that 
is their one joy in life outside a war, it is up to them. But in 
a war it was an intolerable demonstration. 

November 23 was American Thanksgiving Day. It provided 
an excuse for a colossal feast, such as even English homes at 
Christmas do not often experience. The Americans included 
us in their celebrations and gave us an enormous meal, the 
like of which we had not seen for many a long day. In the 
evening there was a sing-song round the piano in an old school 
house. It was hard to realise that we were supposed to be in 
the front line; luckily we were not forced to realise it either. 

The American battalions really did it in style. Trestle tables 
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with white table cloths were brought forward to the line and 
were set up out in the open air. Here the G.I.s gorged and 
drank themselves to a state of complete immobility. Senior 
American officers did the rounds of their units by jeep, just 
stopping to eat and drink at each one. The relaxation and 
jollification was very good for us, since we had had no kind of 
amusement or luxury for many weeks. 

Soon came the news that all was not well. An American 
division moving forward across the river had apparently dis¬ 
covered that “no opposition” was a thing of the past. Our 
brigade was immediately sent back to prepare for the obvious 
eventuality. 

In the biting cold of a morning, frozen even further by the 
cruel wind, we moved back across the ice-covered waters of 
the Chongchon river, through Sinanju and so to Kunuri. Here 
we were set down to act as a reserve for the whole corps and to 
protect its headquarters. Such precautions did not bode well 
for the coming operations. 

We arrived absolutely frozen, unable to shift our aching legs 
and numbed hands. This state of refrigeration, by the way, 
can only be remedied by violent exertion of the affected parts, 
so that work was done with a will. 

Intelligence reports, well-known for their amazing exaggera¬ 
tion and distortion, began to produce the most astounding 
assertions, so astounding in fact that some of them were prob¬ 
ably true. The Chinese had counter-attacked the renewed 
American “advance against no opposition.” Evidently this was 
the move for which they had been waiting. It was a move one 
step nearer their territory and therefore to be regarded as 
aggressive. 

More troops were poured into Korea from Manchuria to 
support those already there, who now drove straight through 
the centre of the line. Intelligence described it as an army 
of nearly two million men. Needless to say, it was not. But 
it was a large, virile force which struck. The Rhee troops 
had collapsed at Taechon and been overrun. The main thrust 
came where the line was most thinly populated, achieving sue- 
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cess by heavy pressure at given points and by catching the 
Americans once more totally unprepared. Those units which 
were prepared immediately gave way. 

When we arrived at Kunuri the Americans were already head¬ 
ing south in huge convoys. By midday it was one long, con¬ 
tinuously surging mass. We were supposed to join it, but, as 
usual, no transport arrived. Our commander took matters into 
his own hands. He was not going to be left alone without 
orders and without support, so we began the long trek south¬ 
wards on foot. Leaving at 1.15 p.m. transport was supposed 
to pick us up. At 5 p.m. we had a short rest, still no trans¬ 
port, and so the march continued. By then it was dark and 
the air grew cold. 

As we marched the sweat stood out on our brows, but as we 
rested it nearly froze. Convoy after convoy passed by, moving 
out the battle-torn 1 American troops and their huge supply 
bases. Eventually a halt was called at about 11 p.m. We had 
covered 20 miles over rough hilly roads, perpetually being 
forced into the fields by passing vehicles. That distance had 
taken ten hours of almost continuous marching in heavy kit 
and clothing. Now as we stopped, our bodies ached with 
fatigue, very soon also freezing with cold. Eventually every¬ 
one piled on to any old truck passing by, not reaching our 
new location until the small hours of the morning, to be greeted 
by nothing but an open field once more. Later one realised 
that the non-arrival of our transport had possibly been a bless¬ 
ing in disguise. For convoys were vulnerable targets and that 
night several had been ambushed on the road. Even as we 
marched, the Chinese had been lurking in the overhanging 
hills, preparing to pounce the next day. 

Still there had been no orders of any kind, so that we would 
have been cut right off at Kunuri had not our commander 
used his common sense. The American and Rhee convoys 
continued to stream past, a picture of utterly disorganised havoc. 
They were, as usual, full of stories about being surrounded, 
but they had done little about it except leave their guns and 
many units behind. This sort of retreat was aptly described 
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by our allies as a “bug out.” That expression was to become 
a watchword of the troops. An advance was dominated by such 
standard phrases as “Wind ’em up," which meant “get moving," 
and “Let ’em roll," which meant “bash on regardless" what¬ 
ever the danger. 

The famous American 2nd Division was bringing up the rear 
of its retreating army. This unit had unaccountably missed the 
first signal for a “bug out," so it decided to make up for lost 
time. The road to be covered was that along which we passed 
the previous night, across hills and ridges, finally falling down 
into the famous Kunuri pass, a tortuous track across mountain- 
dominated valleys. Little thinking of possible opposition, this 
entire division, complete with transport, went careering down 
the road from the north. Upon entering the pass the first 
vehicles came under fire. But they did not stop; on the contrary 
they only increased speed, thus worsening the blow. The first 
part of the convoy was shattered. They called for help and our 
battalion was ordered up the pass to extricate them. 

Already the road told a bloody tale of recent events. Smashed 
vehicles lay all along the road with their dead and wounded 
soldiers on every side. Our task was to hold open the pass 
for the remainder to come by. No sooner did the remainder 
come into sight than concentrated small arms fire hit them 
from the hills. As yet it was only machine-gun and rifle fire, 
but it was enough to release complete panic amongst the G.I.s. 

Their correct move then would have been to dismount from 
the vehicles, take up defensive positions and send troops into 
the hills. It was obvious that the force opposed to them in 
the hills was not large, nor strong. This fact was later con¬ 
firmed. The natural course of action would have been to send 
troops up the hills to deal with the ambushers. It might have 
held up their “bug out” temporarily, but it would have saved 
many lives. 

They did just the opposite. That whole division of tanks, 
trucks and jeeps came right on charging blindly down the road. 
The machine-guns again opened up and wrought absolute havoc. 
Many vehicles were spreadeagled on the road, others lay burn- 
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ing in the fields close by. A number of them reached our 
positions at the end of the pass, all with their tyres ripped to 
shreds and running on the bare rims. Dead and wounded 
soldiers lay in heaps on the trucks, others hung over the edge 
and still more fell to the road. Our medics and doctors strove 
to tend the wounded but in no time at all the supplies were 
exhausted; a small field was filled with the prone bodies of 
casualties. 

The Chinese had scored a major triumph. 

Because the Americans had failed to do so, our men were 
sent up the hills to deal with the ambush, suffering many 
casualties thereby. Our armoured carriers with machine-guns 
and mortars stayed on the road whence their fire was directed. 
An American tank commander rounded the corner, saw the 
carriers standing in the road, and opened up immediately with 
his machine-guns. One British boy was killed in this way, 
through the thoughtlessness and inanity of the American. 
What our colonel did not say to that American officer is not 
worth knowing. We should have been delighted if the colonel 
had shot him in turn. 

This sort of thing naturally added further havoc to the 
whole action. The Americans were abandoning tons of equip¬ 
ment and scores of vehicles littered the whole valley. Of course 
they had abandoned their guns before. In this one episode 
they lost nearly half the total complement of their division. 
This can only be regarded as one of the more shameful events 
of this war. 

The situation might be summed up in the pathetic words 
of a senior American officer. Safely installed in the van of his 
division, he passed our position by jeep. When asked what he 
proposed to do about recovering his troops, he answered quite 
simply: “What can I do?” After which he continued his own 
drive south. He had saved his own skin and he could not care 
less about the rest of the division. Even then he could have 
organised a counter-attack. If this officer was typical of his 
kind, I pity the ordinary American G.I. 

Our men were left to hold the pass alone, the elements of 
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two companies, while a whole American division passed by. 
But we received no thanks whatsoever. 

The ambushers (they were Chinese, recently arrived in Korea) 
were well established on the dominating ridges. From here 
they could command a view of the whole pass and valley. 
. Their numbers were small, probably only at company strength 
or less, but they withstood all attempts to dislodge them after 
having accounted for a whole American division. 

One rather moving scene showed the remains of a British 
attack, beaten off by the Chinese, lying on the hill. The officer 
leading this attack had fought his way almost to the crest of 
the hill, where he died after being wounded by three separate 
^ bursts. Casualties lay on the hill, now under fire. Volunteers 
were called and these men moved forward slowly wearing Red 
Cross armbands, in an attempt at extricating the casualties. 
The Chinese would have been perfectly within their rights to 
continue firing. But they did not. They ceased fire immediately 
while the wounded were brought down, though the officer’s 
body was too near the summit of the hill for them to allow 
its recovery. This might provide an answer to those who depict 
the Chinese, and the Koreans for that matter, as “sadistic 
• killers.” They ceased fire as a friendly mark of respect and I 
am glad to say that several of our men had the decency to 
recognise it. 

It was not long, however, before the ambush had spread 
and we were only just able to escape from the pass as the 
Chinese came in amongst us. This ambush had been superbly 
and most deftly executed, perfectly timed, and striking very 
hard. It showed once again what results a swift penetration, 
following a counter-attack, can bring. With the help of a little 
stupidity and incompetence on the opposing side, it can work 
wonders. 

The general picture looked considerably worse, to put it 
. mildly, because the Chinese were rapidly infiltrating on all 
sides. We were only in the vicinity of Sunchon but already the 
line to our right flank was being overrun with little resistance 
from the Americans. Westwards lay the British 29th Brigade, 
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left alone with us to hold the fort. 

There did not seem to be (and, in fact, were not) any other 
troops in that sector at all, so rapid had the “bug out” been. 
On the east coast the situation was becoming more tense. 
British and American Marines still ranging way up north were 
coming under heavy pressure as they attempted to both escape 
along and hold open the main route to Hamhung. 

There was no question that we had been out-manoeuvred 
and all but enveloped in spite of the Intelligence. The mass 
retreat was on, but we were not yet allowed to join it. This 
sort of thing happened time and again—a huge “bug out”— 
until someone decided to establish a new line somewhere. 

Off then on the road to the capital once more; this time 
southbound. As we drove south and then east along difficult 
minor roads, the wind tore at our clothing and forced us to 
cringe closer together for warmth. Soon after dusk the snow 
began falling in earnest, the first heavy snow of the winter and 
our first real experience of what it was to mean later. After¬ 
wards we were to find that snow was less unbearable than rain 
when one had to sleep in it, as long as it did not melt. 

Our positions overlooked a river ford along which real trouble 
was to be expected. Behind us lay an open expanse with the 
dark shadows of mountains beyond. 

December 3 brought yet one more astonishing announcement. 
During the night we were warned to withdraw south of 
Pyong-yang in order to avoid a “third world war”. Strategic 
withdrawal was a lame excuse for retreat. Attlee and Truman 
had produced this one out of their famous meeting. What 
Attlee said to Truman and vice-versa I do not know, though 
it might appear that they disapproved of MacArthur’s attempts 
to stir up such a war. But by their very action of withdrawing 
the troops, they can only have admitted that the Chinese were 
in the right. 

So the convoys rolled again. Our own personal transport, 
normally used for carrying supplies only, had to carry the whole 
battalion, with one company clinging to jeep trailers of the 
American mortars. Every man was perched in some precarious 
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position on the edge of a truck, where he caught the full effects 
of the dusty roads. , 

Progress was slow with frequent stops, for columns of refu¬ 
gees had already begun the trek south. They stumbled along 
at the roadsides, their households upon their backs, risking 
their very lives before the madly charging transport. 

Now, as so often before and later, I was to see Korean 
civilians knocked down by vehicles, the drivers of which gave 
not a thought to stopping. They could not care less. How 
many people died on these roads from the attentions of dan¬ 
gerous, and sometimes intentionally dangerous, driving, I would 
not like to say. 

Clothed in whatever garments they could snatch from their 
homes, torn by the fierceness of the wind, the women with 
their babies upon their backs, they were a pitiful sight indeed. 
These poor, innocent people were now struggling for a bare 
existence. Their plight was one of the most terrible tragedies 
of the war. 

When the lines moved north or south, so did the refugees. 
They were terrified by the bombing and shelling, which blasted 
their homes and devastated their fields. Their one idea was 
escape from any further bombing, so they pushed on doggedly, 
aimlessly it might almost appear. 

We by-passed Pyong-yang, now a miserable picture of destruc¬ 
tion and dejection as the refugees moved out and the Americans 
burnt anything in sight. The roar of exploding ammunition 
dumps could be heard in the night, and giant flames leapt into 
the sky as one supply dump after another was set alight. Nor 
were the Americans content with this. Systematically they set 
about destroying any building or object that could have been 
of the slightest use to anyone. At the same time great numbers 
of civilians were murdered by their guards at the prison, and 
by anyone else who took it into his head to do likewise. 
Historic monuments and priceless relics of by-gone ages all 
went the same way. 

To the normal human being it must seem incredible that 
refugees were murdered outright as they fought to escape from 
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the city. But the Americans even resorted to these means to 
ensure that their precious trucks escaped. The huge iron bridges 
still lay as we had seen them before, shattered hulks across 
the broad, icy river. With the civilians, trekked Rhee troops, 
denied any form of transport. On these occasions they were 
left to their own resources. Many, driven along by the wrath 
of their officers, presented a sight, if possible, even more pitiable 
than the refugees. Ragged from battle and cut by the wind, 
they knew that the goal towards which they struggled in the 
south could only mean yet more days of bitter fighting. 

That night the vehicle upon which I and a few others were 
travelling broke down. The time was 3 a.m. and there was 
little hope of being towed any farther. We were many miles 
south of Pyong-yang. All that could be done was to push the 
truck olT the road and stay there for the night. We little 
dreamed of the risks involved. 

Hardly had dawn broken than we came under fire from hills 
on both sides. We had been caught totally unaware in a 
guerilla ambush. No doubt they had watched our arrival in 
the night and bided their time for the morning light. How 
we escaped I do not know. Luckily the fire was not very 
accurate, but it came from the pine-covered crest of a hill, 
behind which the sun shone blindingly in our faces, so that 
we could see not a thing and were caught in a trap. 

Moving back up the pass we discovered an armoured 
American convoy hiding in the valley beyond and petrified by 
the sound of shooting. It required all our persuasion to bring 
them up to the scene of the ambush, but by then our opponents 
had shifted to more advantageous positions. They had already 
succeeded in causing a certain amount of damage, smashed 
jeeps and wounded lying on all sides. 

The American convoy moved on down the valley drawing 
concentrated fire. Their men scattered for cover while their 
officers and N.C.O.s tried to rally some sort of effort. A 
double-barrelled self-propelled gun was brought up and tanks, 
too, all of which fired at point-blank range into an open hill¬ 
side. The guerillas, probably numbering less than a dozen at 
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most, halted that entire convoy and turned it into a panicking 
mob. One burning jeep blocked the road so that the American 
trucks tried to by-pass it across a field. The firing stopped as 
the guerillas withdrew after completing their handiwork. 

The remains of the spreadeagled convoy moved on down the 
valley. Ten trucks had been destroyed or damaged, and there 
were many American casualties. One young lieutenant lay 
groaning on the ground, badly wounded in the leg. His men 
had left him to his fate and it was two of us who carried him 
to safety. In the heat of battle the Americans’ usually com¬ 
radely spirit deserted them. But for us this officer would have 

lain there to die of his wounds. 

By December 7 we had reached Singye, some 60 miles south 
of the capital, by short marches interchanged with transport. 
Accompanied by the 1st U.S. Corps, we were pulling out of 
North Korea fast, and were only about 35 miles from the 38th 

parallel. 

That day we heard our brigade commander had been 
decorated, but it was difficult for the troops to realise that the 
decoration supposedly was accorded just as much to them. It 
was difficult to understand how the weeks of fighting behind 
them should only be recognised by this award, which had no 
value to them whatsoever. 

Further south to Sibyonni, the weather still intolerable and 
frequent falls of snow. The powers seemed to take an inexcus¬ 
ably long time in conducting negotiations with the Chinese. 
Although when the proposals did come eventually they proved 
entirely unacceptable. At least open war with China was rather 
less likely, as MacArthur removed his army farther and farther 
south of Chinese territory. The U.N. negotiators seemed to 
have some vague idea that if we moved out of North Korea, 
without waiting to be pushed out, they might be able to arrange 
a cease-fire. On December 10 we were warned to prepare for 
a long journey south early the next morning. This prospect 
gave new heart to the troops, who could think of nothing better 
than an immediate withdrawal as far below the 38th parallel 
possible. They were tired of war and thought only ot 
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escaping. 

Our commanders had grossly disorganised the whole affair, 
leaving the men with little faith in them. Immediate concern 
was for a speedy withdrawal and if possible a cease-fire. 

Morale was, however, still fairly well maintained, the only 
drawback being extreme cold. This was indeed intense, made 
even more so because we had to live day and night in the open 
with only the minimum of protection. 



CHAPTER SIX 


GETTING THE HELL OUT OF NORTH KOREA 

At 4 a.m. on December 11 we prepared for the long journey 
south, which was to carry us once and for always, as we hoped, 
out of North Korea. So exultant were the authorities at this 
prospect that they graciously let us have fires to warm ourselves. 
Normally any form of fire or light was strictly forbidden in 
the hours of darkness, when they provided such an easy target. 

It was cold and dark as we moved off, the wind tearing at 
our exposed bodies. But soon the sun climbed up, adding a 
little warmth. We passed through Kaesong, now quite a thriv¬ 
ing town. Shops were filled with fresh fruit and vegetables, 
whilst others had stocks of American cigarettes and “candy 
bars” for sale. The city still looked terribly battered but life 
was swiftly beginning anew, as the people went about their 
work. There was an air of peace over this place, so soon to be 
engulfed in fighting once more. 

Outside the town were elements of the British 29th Brigade, 
smart in their new uniforms, and well-installed in an enormous 
three-storey building, outside which stood rows of transport. 

It was good to see some of our countrymen at last, and 
there was much comic banter passing between these fresh fight¬ 
ing men, as yet almost uncommitted to action, and the weary, 

begrimed soldiers of our own brigade. 

After crossing the 38th parallel, we found a newly constructed 
bridge over the Imjin river. Horrible as life had been in North 
Korea, I could not avoid a feeling of regret. I was glad to move 
beyond the scenes of death and destruction. But we had spent 
only two short and action-packed months in North Korea. We 
had participated in its devastation; we had done no good, and 
a terrible amount of harm. It seemed to have been such a 
useless and aimless journey to the north where exactly nothing 
had been accomplished. The country and people we had left 
in utter turmoil and devastation. 
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I had had little time to look about me, to enjoy the natural 
wonders of the land. Now, as we departed, I only wished that 
mine could have been a peaceful mission to the north, as a 
civilised man amongst a civilised people. So it was that, filled 
with these feelings of regret and reluctance, I accompanied my 
comrades to the south. 

At Uijongbu we set up camp and were destined to remain there 
for some time. Korean guerillas were very active in the area, 
with groups of up to 2,000 being reported close by in the hills; 
more ranged across South Korea, as in the north. They were 
K.P.A. men left behind by the victorious American advance, 
and local volunteers amongst the civilians, who resented their 
country being occupied and colonised. 

Senior American officers were loud in their praise of the 
British troops. A high official at 8th Army headquarters 
admitted quite frankly that the 27th Brigade was “worth an 
American division any day,” and that was something from an 
American. We had, in fact, spent our time fighting rearguard 
actions while the rest of the 8th Army pulled out, so that some 
recognition was gratifying. 

MacArthur soon became somewhat guarded and cagey in his 
usually brilliant assessments of the situation. Truman had given 
him a completely free hand. But it seemed that now he was 
bound to fall from favour, especially since his intelligence work 
was failing so miserably. The American divisions had suffered 
terrific casualties in the past few weeks and so much of this 
could have been avoided by capable commanders. 

Haggling for a cease-fire continued. It was emphasised that 
the Chinese had not agreed to stop at the 38th parallel. It 
was not to be as easy as all that. You cannot end a war by 
telling your opponents to stop in their tracks when they almost 
have you at their mercy. 

The morning of December 16 found us covered in four or 
five inches of snow, which was still descending in huge flakes. 
We had been informed before that it never snowed in South 
Korea because of the warm climate. If that was so, history was 
being made. Actually, however, there is often snow in this 
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part. The deep south around Pusan does not have snow, lor 
there the climate is rarely cold in the winter. 

That day gallons of petrol were wasted in trying to start a 
fire. But snow melting off the trees defeated every effort. 

The officers were in a dilemma. Their tents had leaked and 
there was no one to make their fires. Men were always recruited 
to chop wood for their fires and keep them well supplied. In 
such non-combatant positions as these, they simply sat round 
fires, drinking and making childish jokes; whilst the men doubled 
to their command and were forced to act as butlers-cum-valets. 

At such times as these they displayed the very depths of 
snobbish superiority, always thinking first of their own little 
comforts and giving last consideration to the men. Nothing 
was more repulsive to the men than to be placed in this position 

of inferiority. 

A few pips on their shoulders, the officers seemed to imagine 
in their pompously selfish minds that they were the be-all and 
end-all of the rest of the world in general, and their army in 
particular. Many of them were no more than jumped-up chil¬ 
dren, aged nineteen and twenty, with a few months military 
experience. Yet they gave orders like veteran campaigners, 
even to men twice their age and many times more knowledge¬ 
able and sensible. 

This is a glaring mistake in the whole British army organisa¬ 
tion. The men detest it but are powerless to resist. Anything 
bordering on resentment is classified as mutiny. The officers 
either are too superior to notice the harm they are causing, or 
they do notice it but just could not care less. 

I may say that two officers known personally to myself were 
conspicuous in their opposition to such conduct. They tried to 
treat the men as equals and friends, in the face of much oppo¬ 
sition from more senior officers. 


Snow still lay thick on the ground with an occasional fall 
but the wind had dropped. At midday a beautiful sun seeped 
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through the clouds, enveloping the landscape. The view from 
our hills was quite enchanting. Mile upon mile of snow- 
covered ridges and ice-capped peaks stretched away as far as 
the eye could see. It was a rough and barren prospect. Across 
these snowy hills, tinted here and there with a rough tree, there 
seemed not a sign of movement, save for a few dots on the 
road below. Yet it was now with pleasant thoughts that I 
could gaze upon all this stillness. What lay beyond mattered 
not in such moments. The Korean winter is long and cruel, 
made more fearsome by the tide of war. But in peace it 
possesses only magnificence, though it produced in my mind a 
sense of regret that I was here for so vile a purpose as war. 

Had not the men for once looked after their own interests, 
Christmas would have been as dreary as any other day. Stocks 
of extra food were laid in so that at least we could buy some¬ 
thing from the elusive canteen and N.A.A.F.I. dumps with our 
hard-earned wages. Quantities of beer were also available, 
though at a price. The ofiicers, however, could obtain three or 
more bottles of whisky. Whether we needed it or not is unim¬ 
portant. The fact was that we were not allowed to have it. 

Some sort of shelter was knocked together by each group of 
men from old scraps of wood until the whole area assumed 
the proportions of a veritable shanty town. Prospects for 
Christmas did not look too bad. The one hope was that we 
would not be plunged back into the fighting just when every¬ 
thing was so quiet and peaceful. In fact we were not in a rest 
area or in reserve, even though there was little activity. Large 
sweeping patrols had to go out every day, mainly with the 
task of seeking out guerillas in the hills. There was an enor¬ 
mous patrol area to cover but very rarely was any trouble 
encountered. 

This sort of life suited us perfectly, for it was comparatively 
free of anything bordering upon action. The men were quite 
content to relax whenever possible. In action they fought 
superbly, always giving of their best; the iron hand of discipline 
saw to this and the men realised that it was necessary. 

Out of action, severe restrictions on our freedom could have 
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been lifted. We resented having to scour the areas in which 
we camped like a barrack room floor. We saw little object in 
polishing boots; dubbin would keep them waterproof. Even 
instructions for the correct wearing of clothes and hats were 
issued. 

This sort of thing got us down. We knew it was unnecessary 
to immediate military demands. The excuse for these petty 
restrictions and orders was that we lapsed into a false sense 
of security and slovenliness when they were relaxed. This was 
untrue. We were all fully-trained soldiers and we knew our 
jobs. It was only fair that we should be allowed to take 
things easily while the opportunity existed. True, we tended 
to slack off and take a rather unconcerned attitude occasion¬ 
ally, but that could easily be remedied by other means. 

The British soldier is quite content to lead a normal, free 
life if he is given the chance. He hates being “messed about” 
unnecessarily. Give him his food and somewhere to sleep, with 
cigarettes and occasionally beer, and he will be quite content. 
He is bored by inactivity and lack of entertainment but his 
friends and his own amusements will suffice if he is bereft of 
everything else. He does not appreciate such comic attempts to 
amuse him as “country walks” and “quiz tests” which were 
all that could be conjured up at this time. 

Above all, he is a homely sort of chap, interested only in 
his own welfare and occasionally that of his fellow men. He 
longs for mail from home, upon which everything depends. 
It is perfectly horrible that the soldiers are treated as of no 
consequence at all and as so many cogs in a machine. They are 
all individuals and it is important to recognise that fact. They 
are not animals, nor are they slaves, contrary to the opinion 
of some of their superiors. Any form of domestic welfare or 
friendly help, that I saw administered, came in such a cold- 
hearted and formal manner that it was useless. 

By December 20 we knew that the Chinese had rejected pro¬ 
posals put forward for peace by certain members of the U.N. 
The Chinese did not feel that the Korean situation could be 
settled until all foreign troops had withdrawn from the country. 
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A truce with foreign troops still in the country could not 
possibly be effective permanently, so that negotiations could 
only be conducted with the country free once more. 

When they entered the war, the Americans had also publicly 
announced their intention of establishing an outpost on Taiwan 
(F 7 ormosa) and themselves invading the island. This the Chinese 
regarded as not only open aggression, but also uncalled for inter¬ 
ference in another country’s affairs. 

The fact that Chiang Kai-shek welcomed his American 
saviours is of no importance. The Americans now intended to 
resist any liberation of Taiwan from the mainland so that, if 
such an attempt had been made, open war would have developed 
between China and America. China did not want war, nor did 
she intend to be drawn into it unnecessarily. It was difficult 
to see how the Americans could explain their intervention in 
the final stages of the Chinese revolutionary war, unless it was 
to establish one more American base on the coasts of Asia. If, 
then, the Americans talked of peace in Korea, they must also 
talk about vacating Taiwan, for in the first place they had 
occupied these two territories at the same time and under the 
same pretext. 

Another big source of discontent for the Chinese was that 
they were not represented in the U.N. It is generally assumed 
that a country is allowed to select its own government by what¬ 
ever method it may choose. China had a new government. It 
is not for outside countries to dictate to their neighbours the 
means by which new governments should come into power. 
For centuries past China had failed to secure a satisfactory 
government by normal means. This demanded that a revolution 
should take place, from which it might be hoped that an accept¬ 
able government would come into power. Such a thing had 
happened. China had chosen her government. It was up to the 
outside world to recognise it as such and accord it normal 
representations. 

On Christmas Eve, I and a few others were invited to a little 
party in a Korean house by some civilians and our own Korean 
interpreters. I had begun to know’ these people. The better 
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I knew them the more 1 liked them. I respected their kindness 
and gallant attempts to forget for once the turmoil into which 
their poor country had been thrown. 

That night the officers had their little party and by the next 
morning they were mostly in various stages of intoxication and 
sickness. They had tried to commandeer a large Korean house 
and turn it into a “mess," where they could entertain their 
friends from surrounding units. It mattered little where they 
had any specific party, for their encampment was always one 
huge gin palace. Their celebration had been fixed for December 
24 in case we were alerted on Christmas Day. In such an 
event, the luckless men would have had no celebrations what¬ 
soever. 

Christmas for us turned out to be one gigantic orgy of eating 
and drinking. So much was eaten and drunk that we had to 
rest in between each session, being unused to this sort of thing. 
But it can rightly be said that a good time was had by all. 
The evening was occupied with drinking and singing, everyone 
having an uproarious fling until we could hardly move. Finally 
the dear Regimental Sergeant-Major came to break up the party. 
One enthusiastic soldier had threatened to shoot him. 

Various outbreaks of violence and absenteeism were reported 
from each company and one man did manage to shoot himselt 
in his exuberance. During the morning our Commanding 
Officer read out various letters of greetings from all over the 
world. Even Syngman Rhee had seen fit to present us with a 
special citation. 

New Year’s Eve marked approximately the half-way stage 
of our operations in Korea. At midnight the American guns 
fired off hundreds of salvos into the northern territory to 
proclaim the dawn of 1951 and to emphasise prospects for 
another year of terrible destruction. One enlightened general 
described it as “heralding the dawn of a new era in the march 
of Christian armies for the freedom of the world.” We failed 
to see it quite in that dramatic light. For a long time the guns 
continued to roar as each unit decided to celebrate its own 
little piece of “freedom.” How many civilians perished in this 
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fusilade we do not know, for the guns simply fired aimlessly, 
anywhere to the north. Nor do we know how many thousands 
of rounds of ammunition were expended. But it was interesting 
to see how Army Command accounted for all these valuable 
dollars. 

We had been at Uijongbu now for some time but it was to 
be our last night there before we were shaken to ourselves with 
a rude awakening. The year that saw the outbreak of war 
had now drawn to a close. In spite of their condemnation of 
aggressors all round, the United Nations had achieved nothing. 
On the other side of the picture, they too had been called 
aggressors, not once but twice. The original intervention had 
been covered by an accusation of invasion from the north. But 
they had followed this by actually invading North Korea. No 
other word could explain the action taken. Now they were 
back again in the south and searching frantically for some new 
means of explaining their presence in Korea. Koreans had 
shown their disapproval; even the more cautious ones were 
beginning to reach their ultimate convictions. 

The Chinese had retaliated against the prospect of their 
country also being invaded, yet the Americans were still con¬ 
vinced of their righteousness. During 1950 they had lost face; 
in 1951 they were to lose even more. This was the unpleasant 
prospect as we launched out into a new year. 



CHAPTER VII 


THROWN OUT OF SEOUL 

Before dawn on New Year's morning the news came that we 
all feared. The Chinese had broken through in several places 
along the 38th parallel and were moving forward rapidly, 
apparently against little opposition, in a deep penetration 
towards Seoul. 

So, as the first light was creeping out over the snowy slopes 
around Uijongbu, we moved into positions, not south, but 
farther to the north. The exact intention was not clear, though 
it seemed that we might expect the Chinese at any moment 
as they marched down the main Pyong-yang—Seoul highway. No 
one seemed to be doing much about stopping them to the 
north and so, as usual, we were planted in their path. 

In the afternoon a complete Rhee division began straggling 
past to the south. They claimed to have had a battle just up 
the road and been surrounded by forty Chinese! One would 
hardly have thought that this necessitated the whole division 
withdrawing. 

They were in a hopeless muddle, straggling dejectedly all 
over the road. Their only orders seemed to be to withdraw 
south and this every man obeyed in his ov/n particular way, 
some almost running for fear that they might be cut off. Even 
their officers knew little of what opposition had been met or 
where they were supposed to be going. 

It was a poor outlook for us, still supposed to be holding 
that sector. But none of our companies saw anything, except 
a few civilians, until later in the evening when there were 
signs of movement. The companies were all spread out from 
the right of the road, each one on an isolated hill-top with 
no apparent connection between each other. It was asking for 
trouble. 

Later on the Australians began to pull out from their positions 
just to our north and west. They had run into trouble and 
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some of their wounded were brought in. By now ther® wag 
a terrific flap going on with no one knowing what was happen¬ 
ing, what was going to happen, or where the Chinese were. 
Disorganisation and general flapping increased while we awaited 
orders to move or stay put. To stay put would have found us 
surrounded in the morning by all accounts, but the Americans 
were loath to move us back if they could possibly help it. 

The troops could neither sleep nor keep warm, having no 
blankets with them. I tried to snatch a few winks of sleep under 
some straw, but the cold was so severe that it kept one awake. 
Eventually towards 1 a.m. we moved off in transport. On the 
journey everyone absolutely froze, as the cruel wind ripped at 
our exposed bodies and the icy air tried its hardest to overcome 
us. I do not think I have ever been quite so cold in my life 
before, especially my feet, which were aching numb. I kept on 
standing up and stamping them, but it was to no avail. The 
cold that night was agonising. 

Eventually our new location was reached, on the outskirts 
and about two miles north of Seoul. It was heartwarming to 
find that nearly every man had some sort of a roof over his 
head, for we were able to settle down in the partially destroyed 
remains of some school houses. Wooden floors and solid roofs, 
even with little in the way of walls, were like a dream after 
sleeping on the bare earth with the open sky above. The night 
was so far gone that it was all we could do to thaw our 
tired and aching limbs by the time the morning came. 

Meanwhile MacArthur had lost what little popularity he pre¬ 
viously possessed. Now that results were seen, everyone was 
up in arms against him, and quite rightly, too, but many of 
these were the very people who had applauded him as he 
struck north across the 38th parallel. They had watched his 
drive to the north with glee and egged him on to further efforts. 
Now they realised their error. No doubt MacArthur deserved 
everything he received. The British Parliament and American 
Senate were hotly condemning him, together with the embit¬ 
tered troops of his army. He had obviously grossly under¬ 
estimated the situation and had completely failed to heed any 
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sort of warning. 

The excuses MacArthur was offering now were totally inade¬ 
quate, and he was only rendering his position even worse. He 
semed to have too loose a grip on the situation, relying too 
much on his Intelligence, which was famous for its mistakes. 
Above all, he was too ambitious. He had staked everything 
on one mad adventure. If that had succeeded there is no know¬ 
ing what new adventures he would have pursued. In fact it 
failed and had left us as we now found ourselves. It had left 
the troops in the north-east in even more uncomfortable cir¬ 
cumstances. For we withdrew in the centre and west under 
heavy pressure, but finally without making any contact. 

The Americans had come upon trouble around the north¬ 
eastern reservoirs where their Marines together with a British 
Commando unit had been badly caught in that area. The 
Chinese were able to envelop them almost on three sides as 
they attempted in vain to retreat towards the beachhead. As 
the Americans drove along the road, so the British Marines 
were sent along the adjoining hills to protect the road from 
attack. It was one long retreat in which the Americans lost 
thousands of men. They had no time to bury their dead and 
little chance of recovering the wounded, many of whom were 
left to die on the ice-covered waters of the reservoirs. At one 
point a bulldozer was used for shovelling a great pile of dead 
into their makeshift grave. A massacre was only just averted 
as the Chinese maintained their attacks incessantly all the way 
to Hamhung and the beachhead. 

As the troops began to embark their guns opened up and 
laid a thick belt of shells all around the tight perimeter. With¬ 
out these guns they would have been in a sorry plight. All 
manner of transport vessels were called to the beachhead includ¬ 
ing many Japanese ships hastily commandeered by the American 

authorities. 

Of this December ddbacle, the retreat in the north-east was 
probably the most disgraceful affair of all. The Americans lost 
thousands of men in killed, wounded and missing, while many 
British commandos never returned. It was in the first place an 
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absurd idea to crash on as they did to the Yalu river. But 
even after that they were never in strength enough to maintain 
their position, and the fact that the retreat to Hamhung was 
so long and difficult shows that their lines of communication 
were hopelessly extended. The lack of connection between these 
north-eastern units and those in the north-west hastened their 
downfall. The fantastic idea of reaching the Manchurian border 
was the main cause. 

By the afternoon of January 3, it became obvious that the 
Chinese and K.P.A. were moving forward straight down the 
Uijongbu-Seoul highway with no one doing very much about 
stopping them. At the same time, more troops were deployed 
on either flank of the road to a depth of some miles in order 
to strike at Seoul in a broad enveloping movement. Accord¬ 
ingly, we stepped meekly into our trucks and headed south 
for Seoul itself. Here we took up positions on a series of hills 
overlooking the city, with battalion headquarters in a school- 
house. 

These schoolhouses were always very well constructed build¬ 
ings, invariably the largest and most modern in each district. 
It is certainly a tribute to Korea that so much attention had 
been paid to the education of her children. Before long she 
will begin to reap untold benefits from this source. 

On the east coast the Second Rhee Corps had collapsed and 
the Chinese were pouring through. It appeared that their main 
thrust had again come at the flanks with the object of forcing 
back our centre or getting right behind the main elements in 
these sectors. It was a well-timed and most strategic move but 
we wondered why the American and Rhee troops still apparently 
did very little about combating such new developments. 

Our positions were becoming decidedly sticky, being rather 
isolated to the north and west of Seoul, contact with neigh¬ 
bouring units and brigade headquarters having to be maintained 
by means of jeep patrols. For this reason orders took a long 
time to come through as all negotiations had to be carried 
out through liaison officers and written messages. Everyone 
was flapping pretty hard and tempers ran high. 
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As far as one could discover, it seemed that we and the 
British 29th Brigade were the only units now left north of 
Seoul, because everyone else had surreptitiously slipped away 
under cover of darkness. Lack of organisation and knowledge 
of the situation became pretty general, while our colonel did 
his best to sort it all out. As far as could be seen, we had 
just “bugged out” of Uijongbu and were now sitting tight until 
the Chinese and K.P.A. caught up again. 

In the circumstances there was little alternative because we 
were starved of information. Also units to our flanks were 
rather prone to disappear when we turned our eyes the other 
way. No one seemed to try and prevent the Chinese and 
K.P.A. from advancing, but even so they had caught up with 
us extremely quickly. We were shortly to marvel once again 
at the speed of their following-up movements. 

Early in the morning there were reports of the Australians 
on our left already being attacked and this was confirmed by 
the noise of fighting that soon reached our ears. News then 
came that the ill-famed “A1 Jolson” bridge and its neighbour 
were to be blown before our arrival at the Han river crossing, 
so that we should have to cross by the one remaining pontoon 
railway bridge before that too was wiped out. By 4 a.m. the 
main body of the Chinese and K.P.A. was only six miles away 
and their patrols were penetrating right forward as far as our 
positions. 

At dawn once more we climbed into trucks and moved down 
into Seoul. The city seemed completely deserted except for 
Americans with premature stories of encounters in Seoul during 
the night. A few refugees hurried to escape at the last moment. 

We passed the magnificent university buildings with the new 
Medical School, only completed a short time before. The 
beautiful gardens had been devastated but the main part of 
the university still seemed to remain comparatively untouched. 
One of our interpreters had been educated here and it must 
have been a sad moment for him as we passed by to see the 
very rooms in which he had attended lectures and the actual 
fields on which he had played basket ball. Now, I believe, the 
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university has been rendered useless by bombing and shelling 
but we may hope that one day students will again be able to 
return. 

The Capitol still stood like a gaunt monster dominating the 
remainder of the city, but was already terribly defaced. The 
cynical troops had something to think about when they saw 
all these modern and industrial constructions in a land that had 
been called “uncivilised.” 

The City Hall, railroad terminus and factories all showed the 
influence of new mechanical and scientific ideas. Of these 
Korea can be justly proud. But it was an unnatural contrast 
to see large hotels and private houses overshadowing the rows 
of simple dwellings of the poor people. These stood all around 
the outskirts, forced back and back by the business life of city 
development. Throughout the Far East one sees the same. As 
each city becomes more industrialised and built up, so the 
people, who are the heart and soul of the country, are forced 
farther into the background. Can one wonder that they come 
to regard such modern contrivances as the symbol of imperial¬ 
ism and domination by the richer classes? 

Again and again cities have sprung up to provide for foreign 
interests, exploiting the countries’ natural resources and for the 
rich nationals of these countries to profit at the expense of the 
people. 

By the time we reached the south bank of the Han river, 
fires had been started in the city behind as the Americans 
sought to blow up their supply dumps and render useless any 
important buildings left behind. Looters had already been hard 
at work when we came through, as if pledged to squeeze out 
of the city what little life there was left. Their deeds had been 
facilitated in the havoc caused by refugees moving out, and 
they exploited their advantage to the full by plundering houses 
and people. Little children left behind in the rush, many of 
them homeless orphans, could only beg to keep themselves 
alive. One tiny girl, hardly more than 2 years old, had been 
abandoned by the roadside. We took her on with us to the 
south lest she perish in the headlong retreat from the city. 
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The horror of it was that such orphans had little hope of help 
from anyone but their families. Everyone else was too con¬ 
cerned with their own lives to care about others. Our little 
girl we left with an old Korean woman in a village, impressing 
upon her what should be her duty towards the child. 

The previous night the three remaining American regiments 
had left Seoul, all except one battalion which went early in 
the morning. As we left our positions, so the Chinese and 
K.P.A., who had been pressing hard, moved in. Each company 
withdrew under cover of fire. The 29th Brigade went through 
the same experience but many of their men were caught in 
the act of getting away or were left in their positions too 
late. 

All along the south bank of the river the American and 
Rhee troops stood idly by, watching “volunteer” Korean 
civilians dig trenches for them. The Koreans dug as if their 
lives depended upon it, which was probably true. In the heat 
of the moment the Americans never stopped to think that by 
this act they were only making more enemies for themselves, 
since these were forced labourers. Naturally the trenches were 
never used. They never are on those occasions, but they were 
dug all the same. 

As we left Seoul that afternoon so the Chinese and K.P.A. 
moved in. By 4 p.m. the flag of the Korean People’s Republic 
was flying at the masthead on the Capitol building. Explosions 
still rent the air and fires raged in the city to our north where 
there had been little fighting. Seoul had come to be regarded 
as something of an “open city” during battles. It was gradually 
destroyed, none the less. We moved south and travelled into 
the night. Through Suwon and east to Ichon. The roads were 
congested with convoys, each now intent to beat the other to 
Pusan. As large vehicles became stuck on the bends, so the 
whole lot were held up until they could be shifted. One convoy 
became entangled with another until everyone was so hope¬ 
lessly mixed up that no one knew exactly where he was going. 

Finally we reached a village close to Chungju in the province 
of Chungchong North. This is right in the centre of South 
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Korea and for once we were off the main high road which 
leads south down the western side of the peninsula. By a miracle 
all our vehicles managed to extricate themselves from the 
general turmoil surging south towards Taegon and Taegu 
beyond. Such a totally disorganised and straggling mob I had 
not yet seen even in all the ‘bug outs before. The only differ¬ 
ence between this and the mad charge to the north was the 
absence of any opposition, although guerilla fighters were very 
soon to take over the job relinquished by their friends in the 
north. All the way we had met the pitiful sight of refugees 
as they trudged along the dusty roads to escape the fighting. 
At the Han river they were forced to stay on the western bank 
or attempt the hazards of swimming the river. They could not 
even cross a river in their own country when they pleased. This 
was the only effective “control" there seemed to be of the 
civilian population. 

The American military police resorted to any means they 
chose to keep the roads clear for their vehicles. On several 
occasions I saw men and women beaten to the ground for not 
obeying American soldiers and these latter also opened fire on 
them. Such is the plight of the people of Korea and such is 
their treatment by their sell-styled “liberators. * This was in 
South Korea. The military police stopped at no form of 
violence to prevent the people from walking on the roads or 
crossing the bridges. 

Yet once these refugees were farther south on the open 

• 

stretches of the road, without food, homeless and sometimes 
driven crazy by the cold, no one raised a hand to "control 
them or to give them any form of aid. This is where so many 
of them died of starvation, exposure and under the wheels of 
onrushing trucks. How can these people possibly believe that 
the troops occupying their country are there for their good? 

The troops attacking Seoul had been both K.P.A. and 
Chinese, in fairly equal proportions. For the K.P.A. had by 
now been able to re-equip and fill the badly-mauled ranks of 
their divisions with newly trained soldiers. Guerilla units in 
the north had been able to rejoin their army and many more 
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cut off in the retreat to the north had also been collected. 
It was probably these, more than actually new troops, who now 
made up the main body of the army. The Americans captured 
many on the drive north but they were only a fraction of those 
allowed to escape. These men, weary and battle torn from 
many weeks of fighting, now added new strength and experience 
to what MacArthur thought was a beaten army. 

On January 6 the whole battalion moved up to a little village 
called Changhowonni. We left the road and moved across hilly 
ground by a rough track to a village deep in the country. 
This was Chidong and there we were to remain for several 
weeks. A new line was being established, roughly on the 37th 
parallel and our positions were right in the thick of it. 

I came to love this little village and those of its people who 
still remained in their homes. It was as yet quite untouched 
by the threat of war and no fighting had taken place in the 
district. Most of the inhabitants had long since gone south as 

refugees, but a few of the more stalwart amongst them remained 
behind. 

Snow lay deep on the ground and had begun to harden with 
the heavy frost. But the sun shone out bravely for a few hours 
each day, lighting up the whole countryside into a picturesque 
scene of little snow-covered hills with villages nestling in the 
surrounding lowlands. It must have been the first time we had 
yet come upon a village which had practically no marks of 
war. It was all so friendly and peaceful that one was only 
shaken out into reality by the crashing of guns from our rear. 

Constant patrolling and observation continued, for any 
moment an attack was expected. We still sat there waiting for 
the Chinese and K.P.A. to catch up. If they had done, I sup¬ 
pose we should have simply driven south once more. Actually 
they did not come, or at least they did not attempt to break 
through. The line had pulled back so far that it was to be a 
few days before they came anywhere near us. 

We did not expect to move for some time. As usual, we were 
ordered to hold this particular line at all costs, it being empha¬ 
sised that there was to be no withdrawal. But on January 7 
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Wonju was attacked, a town only 30 miles to our north-east. 
While others fought on we remained in complete bliss, being 
reasonably quiet for once. But alertness was the watchword 
and for this reason it was difficult to relax completely. 

After the nerve-wracking experiences of Seoul, when we spent 
that night fully expecting to be surrounded at any moment, 
Chidong gave us a chance to recover a little. The line estab¬ 
lished was said to be only a temporary block in an attempt to 
slow up the retreat. We all certainly expected to be heading 
south again very shortly. 

The situation indeed looked critical. General Collins arrived 
to review the situation. He tried to smother the prevalent atti¬ 
tude of resignation by saying that all was not yet lost and that 
there would be no “Dunkirk” at Pusan. Few people believed 
him for he was not to know whether or not we would be pushed 
out of Korea. Most of us saw little chance of holding the line 
as things were at that time. In fact, opinion was general that 
we would sooner or later be pushed out of Korea. This was 
on the basis of the amount of faith we had in our allies. 

The men were tired of war and could see no use in it. They 
remained quite convinced that the best thing to do was to get 
up and go whilst we still had time. No one seemed to want 
us and the majority of the men did not want Korea. So that 
was all there seemed to be to it. 

As usual, inactivity breeds boredom and boredom means 
that the troops begin to look round for “entertainment.” Some 
looted occupied houses (the unoccupied ones had long since 
been laid bare by the Americans) and stole all manner of house¬ 
hold goods from the Korean peasants. They also tired of chop¬ 
ping up dead trees for firewood and so resorted to knocking 
down empty houses. Very soon several houses were completely 
destroyed, all the wooden parts having been removed and the 
remainder collapsing. 

These houses belonged to people who hoped one day to 
return to them. It would be a sad day when they returned to 
find that their houses had been destroyed not by fighting but 
by the wanton thoughtlessness of British troops. Even occupied 
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houses had doors and window frames forcibly removed, leaving 
the people exposed to the bitter cold and practically forcing 
them to go off as refugees. To put it baldly, our soldiers just 
did not care a damn. They needed firewood and so they took 
it from the easiest possible source. 

These were strong, well-built houses but were not constructed 
of stone. There was none to be had in the district and the 
people were quite content without it. Therefore the houses 
were made of wooden beams, thin laths and plaster. Normally 
they are very firm and strong, with good foundations, thick 
wooden corner posts and supports, covered by well-fashioned 
thatched roofs. 

By Western standards the houses are not large. One might 
almost liken them to English bungalows, each one having from 
two to four rooms, depending on its size and the size of the 
family which lived there. Rooms are all joined by partitions 
with hinged or sliding doors of light material. The floors are 
of wood or tightly packed plaster forming a firm base below 
which usually lies some sort of rock foundation. Thus, they 
do not yield to any natural pressure. When, however, men set 
about tearing parts off them one by one, they soon leave only 
a bare shell. Not content with this, the troops attacked the 
remainder with sledge hammers and axes until the whole lot 
disintegrated. 

In Chidong I saw the results of these deeds, and I was not 
struck by the humanity displayed on such occasions. Even rice 
was taken from the people and utilised by the cooks. It was 
very good rice, too, but that is not the point. The Korean 
people depend entirely upon rice, it is their staple diet. Yet 
the troops stole it from them, although the people had only a 
bare minimum for their own subsistence. If any chickens were 
left when we arrived, they soon disappeared. 

Officers, too, consumed stolen eggs and rice. They also bene¬ 
fited from the fires made of wood ripped from the houses. 
Yet not a single one of them raised a finger to restrain their 
men. They turned what was politely termed the “Command 
Post” into yet another gin palace. Here raucous parties took 
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place nearly every night often lasting into the small hours. 
This all took place in commandeered Korean houses. Outside 
each of these houses there is an open fire hearth, the heat from 
which courses through vents under the house, thus warming the 
floors. It is rather on the pattern of the Roman central heating 
system though of a different form. It is a very efficient means 
of heating houses. But exuberant troops used to stoke up fires 
outside the houses so that the vents became red hot and the 
floor was scorched. Several times this resulted in a whole 
house being burnt to the ground. 

The officers had commandeered several houses where men 
were made to stoke up the fires at regular intervals in order 
to warm the officers, tucked up in their little camp beds. One 
particular gin palace was always kept at boiling-point and it is 
surprising that it never burst into flames. 

The cold had reached its maximum with extraordinary frosts 
continuing all day and worsening at night. On January 13 the 
temperature registered as low as minus 30 degrees Farenheit. 
This was the equivalent of 63 degrees of frost, in normal cir¬ 
cumstances quite unbelievable. Even Korea was not used to 
such temperatures, but it must have been really terrible in the 
north, where conditions are always more severe. No man had 
more than two blankets, some only one, because we could only 
use the kit that we could carry with us. 

Sleeping in foxholes at night became past a joke on these 
occasions, most of the night being occupied with trying in vain 
to keep warm, alternated by guard duties; this necessitated as 
much sleep as possible in the daytime. Pneumonia became a 
new danger as men began to succumb to the icy weather. Only 
constant care of the feet and good boots saved us from frost¬ 
bite, cases of which were negligible. 


CHAPTER V I / I 


DISCOVERING THE KOREAN PEOPLE 

Things were beginning to move farther along the line, where 
the K.P.A. attacked hard in the east. This attack was swinging 
west towards us and a climax seemed fairly imminent. We were 
just waiting to make contact with the Chinese who occupied 
this area to our front. Our job was to hold them as long as 
possible and then nip away pretty sharply ourselves. 

The Chinese to our north had learned how to deal with the 
weather, though their troops must have been suffering terribly. 
Few of them had the luxury of warm blankets and it was only 
inviting trouble if they showed the smallest light from an open 
fire. For the most part they tried to live in caves, often burrow¬ 
ing into the hillsides where they could have a charcoal fire. 
But many of them had inadequate clothing and lacked good 
protection for their feet. Frostbite for them was an even graver 
menace, but their endurance was superb. 

They lived lives of constant danger from the air and a per¬ 
petual threat from the frost. Several times we came across 
groups of their men who had been frozen to death during the 
night or from being unable to move because of exhaustion and 
frostbite. This was the life they lived. It was a bitter and tough 
ordeal for many of those young boys, yet they lived it out 
and fought on undaunted. To say this is no more than doing 
them justice. 

Intelligence talked of fading morale and of breaking spirits. 
We saw no such signs. The Chinese and K.P.A. were teaching 
us a very real lesson in the art of rigorous winter warfare. 
They cut out all movement in daylight, making forced marches 
over the hills at night. They also stayed clear of the large 
towns and lived up in the hills. When aircraft approached they 
lay in the snow under white sheets so that pilots began to grow 
tired of finding no “military” targets. 

In an attack their discipline was supreme. They could lie 
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out in the snow for hours on end just under their opponents’ 
positions, awaiting the dawn light for moving into attack. Even 
the hard-boiled British soldiers could not sometimes refrain 
from commenting upon the endurance and tenacity of these 
troops. 

In a letter home, commenting upon events of the past few 
weeks, I wrote: “The British always have to fight the rearguard 
actions because the Yanks are not taught how to retreat. That 
will probably be on their training syllabus next year. The 
Chosin show was pretty bad and some of the Yanks had a hell 
of a time. . . . MacArthur tried to make out that casualties 
there were not above normal for an action of that kind, but 
they were really staggering and it's no use him trying to paste 
over it. The K.P.A. seems to be infiltrating dangerously but 
pressure on the east flank has now ceased and I think they 
will concentrate on the west coast for a big break. Myself, I 
think there is little else to do except get the hell out of Korea 
altogether, only using the Pusan perimeter to protect the with¬ 
drawal, but it will be a pretty hopeless admission of the U.N. 
failure. However, if we do pull out I would not be surprised 
if a new war began next summer unless something is arranged 
before then. The 29th (Brigade) certainly had the worst of it 
at Seoul and in fact they had to pull right back for a refit 
afterwards ... we got off much more lightly. But they cer¬ 
tainly did not send us back first—that’s probably what they 
(the official communiques) told you, to stop you wondering why 
we are always out last. We did not leave until all the Yanks 
had gone. They have no idea of what to do in a withdrawal 
except get up and run. They are hopeless in retreat, a state 
chiefly inspired by their hopeless lack of discipline.” 

These remarks I have included to represent fairly clearly my 
own attitude at the time and that of most other British troops. 
No doubt we were occasionally a little biased in our estimations, 
but it made little difference when all was said and done. 

At Chidong I came to know some of our interpreters very 
well. Except one, they were all civilians who had joined us 
more to learn English than because they were interested in what 
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we were supposed to be fighting for. There was common agree¬ 
ment among them that the war was no good and that it should 
be stopped as quickly as possible. 

Some of them were a little mystified over the principles for 
which we were fighting. They became even more mystified 
when they were treated as savages by the troops and called 
“ Gooks”. Nor could they understand why our men went about 
their work with the air of Western “superiors”, pillaging any¬ 
thing on which they could lay their hands, illtreating Koreans 
in general and in fact turning the country upside down. 

Each one of them had had (or was in the process of having, 
when the war broke out) what in England would be regarded as 
a good education. They had been to, or were eventually going 
to, high schools, colleges and universities. For this reason 
they could bring mature minds to bear on the situation. Not 
one of them did not finish by being disillusioned upon his first 
introduction to a political war. It is true to say that they had 
little interest in international politics, which is more the pity. 

For only when the young intellectuals of a country become 
concerned about that country’s life can anything concrete be 
achieved. They were deeply interested in the welfare of their 
country and their people, however, from this standpoint: each 
one of them was terribly conscious of the deep rift in Korea, 
they had one desire alone and that was for the unification and 
independence of their country. 

They did not want foreign intervention for they had suffered 
enough of that under the Japanese, and they considered the 
division of Korea to be one of the tragedies of mankind. All 
of them except one had lived in South Korea but they were 
still primarily concerned with unification of their country, 
however it was to come about. 

One boy had lived in North Korea where he had been swept 
up in the turmoil of war and come south with the refugees. 
He was too young to be a soldier but if he had stayed in North 
Korea he would have joined the K.P.A. There you have the 
situation. There were two armies, the Rhee army in the south 
and the K.P.A. in the north. It is difficult to see how the inner 
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thoughts of these men can be so very different, whatever they are 
officially supposed to be. 

I remain firmly convinced that had Korea never been divided, 
there would have been no reason for these people to fight one 
another. They are all of them, particularly the younger ones, 
extremely patriotic and nationally minded. Whatever ideology 
they are following, foremost in their hopes is the desire for a 
united Korea, free of any conflicting political beliefs. 

These and many other problems I spent hours discussing 
with my Korean friends. I came to know some of them 
extremely well and was deeply in sympathy with the sufferings 
which they were experiencing. If I had had the opportunity 
of knowing more Koreans from whatever part of Korea they 
came, J should have been very grateful for it. As it happened, 
we were constantly on the move, so that I could only know 
well these interpreters who travelled with us. 

Whenever possible I talked with people in the villages, both 
in North and South Korea, but the language is very difficult, 
so that I had to seek assistance from the interpreters. I found 
that, if decently treated, these country folk, wherever they lived, 
were most triendly and charming people. They detested war 
and were extremely indignant over the way they were being 
handled by the troops. Although they could not show this 
openly for fear of being even more maltreated, I could see for 
myself that there was growing up in their minds a contempt 
and indignation such as I had never experienced in my life 
before. 

Together with the interpreters I would spend long evenings 
in Korean homes talking to peasant families and sometimes 
whole villages. They were all full of the most patriotic and 
national aspirations and so intent upon improving their 
country’s lot. 

The Korean people would have had the chance to develop 
themselves, had they been left alone. But while other countries 
were going through social and economic changes, the Japanese 
ensured that progress in Korea should be held up. When the 
Japanese departed the white man took a hand. But it is impos- 
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sible to repress and forestall a country while others are growing 
up round about. If that repression is maintained then there 
can only be one result. Right across Asia we are now witness¬ 
ing the result, and yet we in the West do not seem to be able 
to believe that it is inevitable. 

All this I came to realise at my first close contact with an 
Asian people. It was there for all to see. Throughout my time 
in Korea, all these ideas grew steadily in my mind so that I 
was grateful for the help of those Koreans whom I knew. 
They all spoke English quite well and I made feeble attempts 
to learn a little of their language. 

On January 18, General Manscrgh, who was General Officer 
Commanding Hong Kong, came up to visit us. He did not say 
much and really only came to see how “his boys” were getting 
on. Terrific preparations preceded his visit, roads being swept 
dry and huge piles of valuable straw laid upon the snow so 
that he should not get his feet wet. 

Another man and myself thought we had discerned a K.P.A. 
soldier hiding in the village, but it turned out to be a young 
Korean girl, who was terrified at the sight of us. Unable to 
distinguish betw-een us and the Americans, she thought we were 
intent only upon plunder and rape. She hid behind a great 
pile of straw and old clothes in a cattle shed, lying perfectly 
still. 

It was impossible to convince her that we were friends, which 
shows what fear is put into these people by their experiences. 
Apart from her I do not recall seeing any other young women 
at all in this village and there were hardly any to be seen any¬ 
where. The poor creatures were forced to remain constantly in 
hiding. 

By January 27 it became obvious that the Chinese had begun 
to withdraw and of course this was the signal for us to move 
forward again. They had made little attempt to cut our flank 
to east or west although I believe they could have done so. 
This, however, would have caused them even further casualties, 
which they could ill afford. Bombing and strafing attacks by 
the American air force had taken its toll of the forward 
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elements, whilst Seoul had been practically isolated as a supply 
base. 

In the face of all this the Chinese began a strategic with¬ 
drawal. This was a means of maintaining a close cover over 
their intentions at the same time as keeping the Americans 
wary for a counter attack. The American cavalry had pushed 
well north to reach the Han river, which dips in this region 
in a diagonal south-easterly direction across Korea. 

In a letter that day I wrote: “It looks as if MacArthur has 
hatched another wonderful plot. But I think he will take it 
easy this time and stop at the 38th parallel— that's if we reach 
anywhere near it!” This forecast was soon to be proved 
wrong, in spite of obvious precedents for not crossing the 
parallel. We hoped against hope that tactics which had proved 
disastrous before would not be repeated. It was not long 
before we were to find that such hopes had been in vain. 

An Australian battalion had joined us in late September. Now 
a New Zealand gunner regiment arrived with 25-pounders so 
that at least we were able to have one of these batteries attached 
to each of us. It gave one a feeling of security to know that 
those chaps were behind us. They were a grand crowd and we 
got on very well with them, similarly with the Australians. 
These New Zealanders were mostly veterans from the last war, 
but hardly one of them had been a gunner before, except their 
colonel. They soon got down to practising and in no time at 
all had become highly effective. It was typical of the haphazard 
and happy-go-lucky attitude of these men from the Common¬ 
wealth and we liked them all the mure for it. 

India had sent a field ambulance unit which became attached 
to our brigade. They too were the best of fellows and stood 
up to the climate very well. Never did they cease in their 
efforts to succour the wounded and sick, often going out of 
their way to do far more than was expected of them. In this 
respect they treated Chinese soldiers equally with our own, 
which was a fine example to the British and American troops. 

I never heard of any other medical unit practising such 
humanity, although this was exactly as it should be. 
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I talked long and late with my Korean friends. We went into 
the question of the “ Gook ” attitude. They could not under¬ 
stand why they were treated almost as animals by the troops. 
Nor could I understand it. I attempted to show the reasons 

why troops adopted this idea, but there are no adequate 
reasons. 

Although I would not think of saying anything against my 
fellow countrymen, unless I thought it was necessary, on this 
occasion it was unavoidable. Even then I was terribly aware 
vf'°f the disillusion suffered by these Koreans. They had lived 
under the misapprehension that the British people were gentle¬ 
men, but they could believe it no longer. 1 felt terribly ashamed 
as I talked that night and listened to their contemptuous 
remarks. I felt sad that we had failed in their eyes to live up 
to our reputation. 

The next day we left Chidong after being there about a 
month. I was truly sorry to go and can still recall the sight 
of an old man and his family watching us depart. I had 
come to know them well and now I was to see them no more. 

We moved east along the road and then north towards 

Yoju, about eighteen miles, before finally reaching a large 

village close by the Han river and south of Yoju. It was called 

Chambongni. It was a picturesque little place with many newly 

built houses of fresh-looking wood with stone facings. It, too, 

had previously been occupied by Americans and some damage 

had been caused though it was mostly untouched by the 

fighting. At the entrance there was a wooden archway such 

as one often sees in these unspoilt villages. Many of the 

larger towns are walled, with similar arches at the gateway. 

This one was too small to have a wall, the wooden arch serving 

to show the beginning of the village. Most of the houses had 

long since been vacated and we were able to live in them for 
once. 

I and a few others were generously presented with a two- 
walled cattle shed in which to sleep, as soon as the officers 
had found all they needed. But we were able to find a very 
pleasant little house on the edge of the village, in spite of 
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their efforts. 

The interpreters were quickly despatched to supervise the 
building of a bridge by Korean civilians rounded up for the 
job; this they resented, for their job was not to act as foremen, 
nor was it the job of Koreans to build our bridges. 

These boys, who had volunteered to act as interpreters, were 
constantly being made to do such jobs, completely unpaid and 
unwilling. It was not long before they began to show openly 
their disgust. They were not even given as much food as our 
meagre issue and they were never given fresh clothing. They 
had practically decided to leave the battalion and return to 
their homes, bitterly dismayed and sad about their treatment. 
But this was the hist tiling I could wish, having now become 
very friendly with them. I persuaded them not to go, perhaps 
rather selfishly, knowing, however, that it was better for them 
to stay if they could bear it. than give up as hopeless the task 
of establishing then equality wall other men. 

At Chambongni I spent many a long hour in the evenings, 
talking to tlie interpreters about their country and their people. 
For there seemed little activity in the war and things had 
temporarily quietened once again. 
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INTO THE DEEP HILL COUNTRY 

As THE WEATHER improved and winter began fading into the 

past, so the war situation grew more hopeless and futile every 
day. J 

February 6 was the Chinese New Year, which is celebrated 
by Koreans and Chinese alike. All the village people gathered 
for a little ceremony, but it was difficult for them to celebrate 
anything in that particular year. I talked to several of the 
village dignitaries including the Head Man. He was com¬ 
paratively young and well educated. He told me he was a 
Christian and that even in this village there were quite a 
number of other Christians. They had a small church which 
had been badly damaged but were quite content with life. Most 

o them were Catholics, although they seemed to interpret their 
religion as it best suited them. 

I found that, of the Christians I met, the great majority were 
Catholics and that it was the Catholic missionary preachers 
who had staked the largest claim in Korea. Anglicans, 
Methodists and Quakers all seemed to be short of funds, whilst 
t e Catholics were comparatively rich and appeared to have an 
inexhaustible supply of benefactors and patrons. They had 
built large Catholic schools and churches in an attempt to 
recruit as many of the country people as possible. One could 
not help feeling it a pity that the teaching of religion became 
so entangled with ordinary education. These two aspects 
s ould be kept apart for it is wrong to force religious beliefs 
upon people under the cover of educating them. 

By February 6 there were all the indications that a new 

mese offensive was about to commence and we fully expected 
to be pushed back again. But we still lived a life of com¬ 
parative luxury, for once not having to exist in the open air 
all day. 
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I took to walking up on the hills behind Chambongni, some¬ 
times alone, sometimes with one of my Korean friends. It was 
very peaceful there, a convenient escape from the general 
hubbub of army life. The ground was still covered in snow 
but the sun was warm and the wind less fierce. Indeed it was 
quite exhilarating to stride along these low ridges breathing the 
balmy freshness of the cool air. Small bushes and scrub were 
now protruding from the snow. To the rear lay the gaunt 
mountain masses, to the east an open stretch of ridges, a sloping 
plain to the west. Ahead and to the north were yet more hills 
through which ran the ice-bound waters of the Han river. 
Sometimes it all looked barren and forbidding. But for this 
there was no need. Again and again it sent a strong sensation 
of vitality coursing through my body such as I have never 
experienced when gazing upon another scene. 

The American and Rhee troops were moving forward 
cautiously all along the front. But this time they were doing 
the job more thoroughly and not running quite so many risks. 
It had taken the 8th army command as long as this to realise 
that wars are not won by capturing roads alone. To deny an 
opponent the use of territory, it must all be covered, every hill 
and valley must be scoured. Partly for this reason, on the 
forward march we were considerably slower than before, as 
the troops took their time over the job. 

The Chinese and K.P.A. were not falling back easily. For 
theirs was a co-ordinated plan. They had decided to drop 
back by degrees lor a certain distance. By these means they 
could maintain contact with their enemy, assess his strength and 
keep him ever watchful. At the same time they were not 
entering into many stiff engagements, so preserving their own 
strength and maintaining a co-ordinated defence. The Chinese 
do not withdraw or even retreat in a mass “bug out". Every 
withdrawal is planned most strategically, every unit sustaining 
sharp rearguard contact with the advancing forces. At the 
same time periodic counter-a tacks are employed either to 
mystify their enemy as to intentions or to slow him down if 
he approaches too fast. This was what was happening now. 
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On February 14 we moved forward to take up a position in 

the advance, passing through Yoju on the way. The place was 

burnt to the ground with only twisted and blackened shells of 

a few houses left. It had not been a large town but by no 

means a village. We knew that the Chinese had not been 

using it because agent reports indicated that they were keeping 

to the hills. Yet the air force had destroyed it nevertheless. 

All we found were the charred and mutilated bodies of a few 
civilians. 

We crossed the Han river and moved on through country¬ 
side laid waste by air attacks until we reached a long, sweeping 
valley that stretched about two miles to the north. On the 
right stood a huge cliff face several hundred feet high, on the 
left low straggling hills, encroaching upon the valley in places. 
The Chinese counter-attacked there the night before and 
the Americans had withdrawn. It was our job to clear the 
valley by nightfall and take up defensive positions at the far end. 

Several short, sharp battles were fought during the day. The 
Chinese came out in the open and exposed themselves more 
than usual. Even when the guns were strafing them, they 
appeared not to notice. 

From our position we could see them moving about in the 
open and standing up in their trenches on a hill. It was as if 
they were quite oblivious to the fire concentrated upon them, 
as if they were uninterested in anyone trying to kill them. So 
obviously did they show this attitude that many of them were 
caught in murderous bursts of fire without attempting to take 
cover. Others, more fortunate, continued to act in this manner 
of utter oblivion; shortly, however, they seemed to realise the 
futility of such antics and engaged in a fierce fight before with¬ 
drawing by degrees. 

Why they carried on in this extraordinary way, I cannot con¬ 
ceive, for they lost many more men by so doing than they 
would have otherwise. Perhaps it was to show their contempt 
for the efforts of our troops by this scornful invitation to 
destruction. They must surely have been aware that they were 
U P against something. If it was a means of telling us that 
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we were not so good as we pretended to be, the sacrifice can 
hardly have been worth while. 

Although every Chinese soldier bitterly hates and detests the 
principle against which he is lighting, and is willing to sacrifice 
his life for his country and its cause, it was strange that on 
several occasions he could ignore every attempt to destroy 
him, until eventually meeting his death. Undoubtedly he 
showed us that he had terrific courage and fortitude, a fact 
which 1 was to note repeatedly. He apparently wished to tell 
us by such acts that he could not care less whether he was 
killed or not, for it was impossible to kill all his countrymen 
in the end. 

I was deeply impressed by his patriotism but, it was a sad 
sight to see such things happening although our troops did not 
regard it in this light. They could find nothing more amusing 
than to kill “ those . . . Gooks *\ especially when they presented 
such easy targets. 

1 do not think the Chinese knew they were up against this 
attitude and that therefore on many occasions their endeavours 
went unheeded. But this did answer their critics, who talked 
of fading morale and of soldiers forced into battle. It should 
be remembered that they are volunteers, unlike their conscripted 
opponents, and that they are fighting for a cause. 

All this I feel it necessary to say, because I am trying to show 
something of what went on in the mind of all contestants. Much 
is known and has been written about the British and American 
troops, so that I do not deal very minutely with them. But 
little is known of the Chinese and K.P.A., little attention is 
paid to how their minds might be working or the attitude they 
are taking to the war. Few people seem to care about Korea 
or its people. Personally they are both very dear to me and 
consequently I wish to spread what little knowledge I have of 
them. 

On the morning of February 15, as our companies lay with 
one eye open on a ridge of hills, the Chinese launched a heavy 
counter-attack. The previous night had been rather dark so 
that little movement could be observed. Under cover of this 
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the Chinese moved forward in the small hours to the lower 
slopes of our positions. At 5 a.m., before dawn had even 
begun to break, they made a battalion sized assault on one of 
our forward companies. The first wave overran an exposed 
outpost halfway down the slopes. Several more waves were 
soon right in amongst our men, supported by accurate mortar 
and machine gun fire. They had lain for many hours in the 
snow below but this only gave added impetus to their attack, 
during which hand to hand fighting ensued. 

Our company was in the process of being annihilated when 
a call went out to its neighbours for assistance. Signal lines 
had been cut but a few of our men cut off in the initial attack 
were able to break back to the far side of the hill and warn 
the next company. The result was that this hill was regained 
but not until we had suffered twenty-eight casualties. It had 
been a swift encounter and well conducted. 

As always on these occasions the Chinese moved in to the 
accompaniment of bugles and whistles. The bugles are 
efficient in creating general confusion as well as probably urging 
on their own troops. Both bugles and whistles are used as a 
means of signalling to forces on the flanks. 

The Chinese soldiers also shouted out such remarks as “Are 
you Englishmen?”, “Surrender” and so on. It was certainly an 
eerie experience for our troops, to hear these calls coming out 
of the darkness in their own language, but it did not affect 
them much, if at all. It did, however, show that the Chinese 
Intelligence had done a good job in deciding we were English, 
unless they had been able to recognise our fighting tactics of 
the previous day. 

It had been a heavy attack, outnumbering the company it 
hit by about five to one and prisoners told us later that they 
had been almost certain of securing the hill. Medical supplies 
had actually been brought up on to the hill together with 
doctors. One of these latter was badly wounded in the battle 
and as he lay on the ground he killed himself by driving a 
surgeon’s knife into his head. 

One of our men, who had been cut off in the first rush. 
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was found dead in his trench surrounded by the bodies of 
Chinese. Before they left the hill the Chinese had laid him 
in the bottom of the trench with his arms folded on his chest 
and his gun beside him. We could only believe that this was 
as a mark of respect and honour for a man who fought until 
he was finished. It was a very humane act, upon which many 
of the troops remarked. 

There were several stories behind this battle, of which I will 


recount one. 

A company close to the one attacked (we will call it “X") 
was to have sent out patrols into the valley during the night. 
Til is order had been cancelled because cf the darkness and 
the company commander of the company which was attacked 
(call it “Z") had been informed. At about 4.0 a.m. that morning 
the forward post out in front of 4 Z' company reported back 
by field telephone to a senior ranking soldier in “X* 1 company 
post. They had observed movement in the valley below and 
ahead of their position. 

What happened, however, was that those making this report 
were told, for some reason, to keep quiet, that it was probably 
only a friendly patrol. And it was left like that. It would seem 
that not the slightest effort was made to check the identity 
of those obseived in the valley, nor was the matter reported 
to the company commander, although he had given strict 
orders to report any movement. 

Had the company commander been told, he would have 
known that these were not friendly patrols, blit Chinese massing 
for the assault. He could also have alerted the whole company, 
most of whom were half asleep. But they were caught totally 
unawares and suffered the dire consequences. 


•» 

* 


This little episode illustrates all too clearly the harsh reality 
of events on a wider scale. Added to this, the men of the 
platoon in the forward “Z” company post appear to have 
been given no orders and to have been left to their own 
resources. The platoon was overrun. Two of them were taken 
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prisoner and were, incidentally, the only two men of our 
battalion who were captured in Korea. Others were tem¬ 
porarily taken by the Chinese, but escaped under cover of our 
own gunfire. The remainder broke back to their own positions 
and one of them was killed as he approached “X" company. 
A bren-gunner, believing he was about to be attacked, quite 
legitimately opened fire. When he saw the body of his com¬ 
rade, riddled with bullets, he was heartbroken but it was not 
his fault. 

The Chinese had withdrawn to a farther hill for reorganisa¬ 
tion and a company was sent out in the morning to follow up 
our advantage It met trouble, however. Attempting to assist 
the wounded, a few others and I had difficulty in approaching, 
because of accurate fire even then being brought down upon us. 
As we withdrew with the company, the men moved back across 
open countryside in perfect order. It was a sight to see, a 
whole company walking in good formation under heavy fire, 
without one of them turning a hair or losing his nerve. They 
were well-disciplined troops and I cannot resist paying tribute 
to them. It was a fine example to our allies, had there been any 
close enough to observe. 

That next night there was certainly no question of being 
half asleep. We fully expected a heavy attack to follow up the 
one just past, but it did not materialise. As we lay waiting on 
the hills, the Ch inese mortared the area to our rear where the 
American mortars were positioned. They were supposed to be 
supporting us and had huge fires burning. It was a rude 
awakening as mortar bombs dropped right in their midst, 
scattering them in all directions. 

From the razor-like ridge, on which we stood, we could see 
bombs landing right amongst the Americans, attracted by the 
fires. There is no more obvious target for mortars than a fire, 
which it had not taken the Chinese long to realise. The 
uncanny part was that we could see from our intervening hill 
both the flames from the mortar barrels as they fired and the 
explosion when they struck their targets. It was like being 
stranded in the middle of a flame-swept sea. The next day 
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American tanks came up and parked by our positions, exposing 
us to considerable danger. Very shortly one of the Americans 
was wounded, whereupon the whole lot turned tail and fled. 

Excitement died down as the Chinese withdrew farther. 
Their heavy counter-attack had made us think pretty hard. It 
was now clear that this was only in the nature of a rearguard 
manoeuvre, aimed to hold up the advance. They had been 
fully successful, allowing time for the main body of their troops 
to move back under normal conditions. 

Villagers told me that the Chinese were being assisted by a 
certain number of local volunteer labourers for manhandling 
supplies, though these men were paid o(F in cash or in kind as 
the C hinese passed them by. They had experienced no diffi¬ 
culty in finding civilans to help with their wounded, and men 
literally flocked to act as stretcher bearers. Civilians did not 
volunteer to help us in such circumstances though they were 
made to work none the less. As far as one could discover, 
the villagers did all they could to help the Chinese whenever 
possible because they were very much more in sympathy with 
them than with us. 

Many civilians were killed by air attacks doing this very thing, 
but usually those we found dead were refugees, killed along 
with the few cattle and oxen they possessed. The civilians were 
very wary lest they should become victims of the Rhee police 
when the Chinese withdrew. Nevertheless, I was able to find 
out pretty easily the side to which they were most partial. 

The Chinese were using little or no transport except wooden 
tarm carts, which we otten found abandoned or broken by the 
roadside. Probably they found these most convenient for short 
journeys as vehicles tended to get terribly bogged up on the 
roads and were naturally useless for the hills. 

The troops we were meeting did not have one rifle per man, 
possibly because they had abandoned some weapons and been 
unable to replace them. Those without a rifle or automatic 
weapon were armed with loads of grenades, up to twenty per 
man, which might seem just as effective a weapon in an attack 
as a rifle. In addition each rifleman had quite a quantity of 
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grenades but I should have felt safer with a rifle in the end. 
Later they were of course all armed with rifles or automatic 
weapons but the withdrawal had left them short of supplies. 
Grenade throwing has always been a big feature of Chinese 
assaults, especially concussion grenades, which are designed 
to render a man useless without usually actually killing him. 

We now pushed north in the face of a bitter snow storm, 
the weather having taken a turn for the worse. It was difficult 
even marching on the roads, let alone driving vehicles, which 
were forced to proceed at a snail's pace. On the way up we 
passed masses of American dead on or close to the roadside. 
Bodies lay everywhere, in all sorts of attitudes, some half in 
and half out of trucks in which they had attempted to escape. 
Others still lay in their sleeping bags where the noise of battle 
had not even been enough to wake them. In a village partially 
burnt there were many more, several of whom had been caught 
in the flames. Burnt out vehicles and a tank were also in 
evidence, some with their dead drivers at the wheel. One had 
obviously attempted to run for it, but a gaping hole torn in his 
back told the tale. 

We needed no one to explain what had happened—that a 
slaughter had occurred was all too obvious. It was like some 
horrible nightmare, as if the world had come to an end, leaving 
these men frozen in their final movements. There must have 
been more than sixty altogether, who had perished. The 
Chinese removed nearly all their boots and some of their 
woollen underwear, for this clothing they sorely needed. I heir 
boots were totally inadequate for the climate. Few Chinese 
seemed to be equipped with those boots we found at Taechon 
with fur lining. So that they helped themselves to boots from 
the American dead, which they must have found rather large. 

This was the remains of an American Reconnaissance Com¬ 
pany. Three or four survivors trickled back a few days before 
but that was all. They had moved out into no-man's-land on 
patrol. At nightfall they did not follow the elementary prin¬ 
ciple of establishing positions on a hill, simply lying down by 
the roadside. This was the price they paid for their folly. 
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Evidently hardly any guards had been posted and they cannot 
have been alert. One heard a movement, fired a shot, and before 
he knew what had happened the Chinese were in amongst them. 
Presumably the latter watched the Americans’ arrival from the 
surrounding hills and attacked in the night. It was all too easy. 
The fact that men were still actually in their sleeping bags 
showed they had not taken the slightest precaution against 
attack and also that the Chinese had dealt with them very 
swiftlv. 

I do not think I have encountered many more macabre 
scenes in all my life. 

The Rhee authorities sent up trucks to remove the dead and 
this job was given to a gang of Korean children. That, I 
consider was unnecessarily exposing them to the horrors of war; 
it was a disgracelul thing to expect small children to remove 
these bodies. 

The village nearby was mostly shattered and I was glad to 
find a hole dug in the hillside, presumably just vacated by a 
C hinese soldier. It was quite sufficient for the little sleep 
allowed that night, though I recall the horror-stricken expres¬ 
sions of my comrades when they learnt that I had slept in 
what they called a ”Gook hole.” In their superior way they 
would rather sleep out in the open but I was very glad of my 
little refuge. 

A series of short advances found us at Yongdong on Febru¬ 
ary 22 where the wall surrounding a house was destroyed so 
that (he officers could move their personal vehicles even closer 
to their bedsides. Curiously enough I did not hear one of them 
describe it as a military necessity. The attitude was that they 
wanted to drive in their vehicles and so the people who owned 
this house would just have to put up with it. This is just a 
small incident among many similar, and often more serious. 
However, it is important for people to know how this war 
is conducted and how it is affecting the country and the people. 

From Yongdong we pushed on into the hills. We were now 
in the very deep country of Korea where the farmers had 
become isolated from their neighbouring villages. Small 
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clusters of houses nestled in between great mountain masses, 
which stretched far into the distance making up the hilly range 
of central Korea. 

One family we passed did not know who we were or what 
we were doing. They had heard that there was a civil war in 
progress but had seen nothing of it as yet and had no idea 
that foreign forces were in the country. The sight of us left 
them astounded, and little wonder for they cannot have seen 
such creatures from the West ever before in their lives. 

The politics of the campaign became more and more involved 
as we approached nearer to the 38th parallel and the United 
Nations Organisation talked about restating its principles. The 
revised formula found little new to suggest. My feelings were 
expressed in a letter: “Actually 1 think there will never be a 
unified Korea until all foreign troops pull out. Maybe if the 
U N stop at the 38th parallel, the Chinese may pull out of 
Korea altogether and leave the two halves to amalgamate. All 
true Koreans want only one country and deep down they are 
very bitterly against the Allied forces for creating a 38th parallel 
after the Japanese war. It’s all one horrible mix-up. I feel very 
sorry for these people all so eager and expectant of a new 
Korea, as prospects of a settlement look so bleak up to date 
There was such an easy solution to the whole problem, yet i 
had become terribly entangled. Sometimes so involved had 
become my mind that I would awaken from a sleep and ask 
the man next to me: “Where the hell am 1?" He was usually 
most annoyed at being disturbed! It would often take several 
minutes to reorientate one’s bearings, for we were so often 
moving and in different places and situations that it became 

rather confusing. 


CHAPTER X 


CONTEMPLATION AND BLOODLESS BATTLES 

As the month of March arrived, so too did the realisation that 
I had already done eighteen months’ service in the army. How¬ 
ever, that unfortunately was not the last I was to see of it by 
any means. Conscripted for a period of eighteen months, we 
had been informed upon arrival in Korea that we would have 
to complete a full two years' service. As if it was not enough 
to be sent to war, we had to serve extra time now, while many 
at home were able to escape the additional period. Naturally 
the men did not lake too kindly to this forcible retention in the 
army. But in the circumstances there was little we could do 
except grumble amongst ourselves, and we naturally did plenty 
of that. 

We moved up into the mountains over a steep and broken 
track, never intended for such usage. To reach the positions 
on hills of up to 1,000 metres in height, involved climbing over 
a series of smaller, intervening hills before the objective was 
reached. In this way by marching and climbing, it sometimes 
took two or three times as long to reach the summit as it would 
have taken, approaching over flat country. With heavy packs 
and equipment, the task was not made any simpler, especially 
when loads of food, ammunition and water had to be fetched 
on a second journey. Luckily the men were fit and well trained, 
for such work as this required the very peak of condition in the 
human body. 

One village of no more than three houses was commandeered 
as the battalion headquarters, the people being forced to leave 
their homes and camp in the fields. One house, used as a 
command post, had been fitted up with an American petrol- 
burning pressure stove. So intent were a group of officers in 
sitting over this fire that they turned it dangerously high, the 
flames caught the thatched roof and in a very short space of 
time the house was burnt to the ground. 
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Entirely unashamed of what they had done, the officers 
regarded it as more of a joke than anything else and began to 
look for yet another house. The fire totally destroyed every¬ 
thing that one large family possessed in the world—their house, 
their property, their goods, their food and their valuables. I 
remember seeing these poor people returning to the site ot 
their house, now a pile of rubble and ashes. 

I wonder how many men thought, let alone cared, what a 
tragedy it meant to them. Even then they were not even per¬ 
mitted to salvage their belongings from the debris but were sent 
away on the grounds that it was a “military area.” There is no 
need to describe the impressions left with these Korean peasants 
by their “liberators/* 

Further destruction was only prevented when we moved on up 
into the hills, where there were no houses to destroy and no 
civilians to molest. It was icy cold again with snow falling at 
regular intervals, in the teeth of a bitter wind. Our hopes of 
approaching spring had proved somewhat premature. 

We took up positions on the side of a barren, windswept hill, 
the only protection being the bare branches of a few trees. 
The only means of escape from the cold and wind was to dig 
deep into the ground, there to shiver through the darkness in 
hopes that dawn would bring some respite. 

The Chinese were putting up very stiff resistance, being in 
their element with the hill warfare. On the same hill we 
occupied, they had previously dug numerous trenches and 
covered-in dugouts, which had made it a very strong defensive 
position. Sometimes they would only make a shallow round 
scoop in the ground to snatch a few hours sleep, but in other 
places they constructed very permanent trenches. 

The colonel had just been on leave in Japan where he was 
admitted to the unprecedented honour of an audience with 
MacArthur. Upon his return he told us more about MacArthur 
and what the great man had said to him than about what we 
were supposed to be doing. Evidently MacArthur had called a 
meeting of many senior American officers in one of his state 
rooms. When they were all assembled, MacArthur announced 
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that he wished to pay tribute to a great and distinguished 
soldier. They all turned round in expectation of seeing some 
super wonder man, but the great man turned out to be our 
Commanding Officer, which took them all aback somewhat. 
Whilst in Japan he was presented with a piece of embroidery 
on which reposed the names of all men in our regiment who 
had died fighting the Japanese in Hong Kong during the last 

war. 

Early in March one of my Korean friends left the battalion 
and returned to his home. He had been an interpreter with us 
but had been treated so abominably by the troops that he 
could stand it no longer. I felt sad to see him go because he 
was a great inend for me amid all this terror and turmoil. 

Most of all I was grieved, however, that he should depart 
for this reason and with such bitter memories of the British 
people. 1 did my best to explain to him that not every English¬ 
man was as bad as this, or so I sincerely hoped, though it 
cannot but have left a very deep impression with him. He and 
his cousin had expressed a desire to go to an English university 
while their own country was unable to give them the benefits 
of a higher education. For they still only regarded themselves 
as humble people compared to their idea of the great British 
nation. I was ashamed that we had not lived up to their 
expectations. 

The Greek battalion was on our right flank and had estab¬ 
lished a reputation in company with the Australians and 
Canadians. A C anadian battalion had now joined our brigade, 
giving it a strong force of four infantry units. 

In contrast to the fearsome cold of the night, the days would 
often bring forth bright sunshine again. On these occasions 
the wooded hills were picturesque indeed, with sunlight filtering 
through the trees on to the glistening snow, giving one a feeling 
of warmth and seclusion. The freshness of the air and the 
sweet smell of the trees were all that one could ask from 
nature, providing a delightful respite from our normally icy 
existence. We were moving practically every day, sometimes 
forward and sometimes to the flanks. 
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One village we passed through had been hit by napalm 
bombs and we saw the burnt and charred bodies of many 
civilians. Napalm is a terrible weapon and produces horrible 
results. We did not think that the war warranted the use of such 
cruel means, for there was nothing which brought a more agon¬ 
ising and frightful death to its victims. If they really had to be 
killed, then there were many other methods which could be 
employed. The pilots were using napalm quite indiscriminately 
against peaceful villages and Korean people. We found far 
more burnt civilians than soldiers. The jellied gasoline bomb 

could and should be ruled out of warfare. 

The hills we had to cover now ranged between 1,000 and 
2,000 metres in height, so that attacking them proved pretty 
strenuous. The reservists sent to reinforce our companies, 
many of them around the age of thirty, just could not make 
it on several occasions. They had been through a long war 
before, which did not leave them very youthful. Nor could 
some of the older regular soldiers keep up with the young con¬ 
scripts, thus necessitating a slowing down of operations. That 
was causing more men to fall sick, but the deficiency in our 
diet and lack of sleep were just as much of a scourge. Such 
conditions were bound to take toll of a man s vitality, especially 
when he had little respite from operations. 

On March 13 we were relieved in the line by an American 
regiment. These latter arrived with miles of trucks and 
immediately prepared to “drive right into our new positions, 
as one of them said. They soon found that even the famous 
jeep could not negotiate these towering hills and so for once 
they had to use their legs. 

We were going into Corps reserve at last and everybody was 
very happy. This was the first time we had been granted an 
official rest in more than six months of fighting or semi- 
operations. Corps reserve was usually a luxury reserved for 
only the most favoured of units, which meant that we had been 
highly honoured by the army command. We drove south in 
an ample supply of trucks, for a change, oblivious of the cold 
air and secure in the thought of a much needed respite. To 
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the raucous voices of the jubilant troops was added a bright 
blue sky and a feeling of fresh abandon. We could all just 
about do with a rest period, everyone being weary and worn 
out by lack of sleep and constant marching. We arrived at 
a village just north of Chipyongni. Most of the houses were 
partially destroyed and their occupants had fled, but Rhee 
troops were sleeping in them. Apparently the latter had, like 
us, been told to occupy the village by army command. None 
the less, they were forcibly ejected by our officers on the 
grounds that they had no right to share a village with us and 
that their orders had been wrong. Most of the houses were 
in a filthy state. We were content to sleep on the edge of a 
river bed, however, in little bivouacs. It was not too cold and 
the river provided a ready supply of water. 

Here we were to remain for some days, which necessitated 
as usual the old barrack room discipline, making us look more 
like a training unit than anything else. The Chinese were still 
falling back. As each day Intelligence reports came in together 
with old newspapers, once again hopes ran high that fighting 
would cease at the 38th parallel. The one thought we dreaded 
was that of crossing into North Korea a second time. 

One Korean interpreter, with whom I had been the greatest 
of friends for a long time, was at this place almost forced to 
return to his home. He could tolerate his treatment by the 
troops and officers no longer. Many times before he had asked 
if he could leave but was told, that if he did so, he would have 
to give up all his army clothing. This, I think, was disgusting 
behaviour on the part of his company commander, who showed 
not the slightest gratitude or respect for the long months of 
service the boy had given us, without any payment whatsoever. 
He was compelled to hand over all his clothing, every article 
that he possessed, and was only able to procure a few ragged 
civilian garments. I shall never forgive or forget this intoler¬ 
able treatment meted out by presumably responsible officers. 
They were glad to use his services when they needed him but 
could not care less when he wished to leave. 

At last we had escaped from the turmoil of war, our peace 
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only shattered by the sound of distant guns and the occasional 
helicopter flying wounded overhead. It was very quiet, allowing 
us to lead rather a lazy life. All the bedding had been sent 
up from rear areas, which was an extraordinary luxury after 
a meagre two blankets. 

All I wanted was to be alone for once, away from it all. 
Often I crept away to some bare hillside, there to relax in the 
warm sun and gentle breeze, which allowed us to dress in 
shirt sleeves for once. Walking along the low ridges close by 
our camp was so very pleasant, now that I was unhindered by 
thick clothing and heavy equipment. 

Here I would pause and look down on the big winding 
stream, which glistened in the sun. All around were the bare 
hills from which the snow had recently departed. It was a 
pretty view, somehow inspiring and vital, pleasantly picturesque, 
and portraying a certain gentleness in its bold outlines. Were 
it not for the war and the army, 1 could have loved and under¬ 
stood this country so much more. At that moment it had not 
much to offer to its people, most of whom were so poor and 
oppressed, yet it seemed unjust that they should be forced to 
remain in such a state. 

Certain “ big men ” at the top knew that there were better 
prospects and opportunities for the country but they preferred 
to live off the comparative simplicity and poverty of the people. 
The more honest and unselfish Koreans had these finer pros¬ 
pects in view and were always striving towards them. One day, 
I knew, these people would succeed in raising their country to 
common terms with the rest of the world, but it could only be 
a long and bitter struggle. 

At that moment we seemed to be doing nothing to help them, 
in fact we were doing our best to beat them down. The more 
we did, the more our once honourable reputation sank lower 
and lower in their eyes. Some of them had once respected the 
British, and even the Americans, but this war alone was undoing 
it all. Many Koreans were sadly awakened and almost broken 
hearted when they discovered what the Western people were 
really like. We will never regain that former status. 

G 
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This is a minor point in all the horror of the war and its 
political consequences. All the same, I should like to emphasise 
that British stock in the Far East, which had been falling pretty 

rapidly, is now at rock bottom. 

One night I walked into the middle of a huge Korean party. 
Some of my Korean friends were there, labourers made to 
work for the battalion and peasants, all drinking vast quantities 
of “saki.” It is a rice wine which the Koreans drink, as we 
drink beer. In the country districts it is of a rough and strong 
mixture, often rather potent to the uninitiated. They were a 
merry crowd, engaged' in much singing, dancing, jollification 
and intoxication. I joined in with a will although managing to 
drink only moderately, in spite of their frequent encourage¬ 
ment. It was grand to see the people in such happy spirits and 

it made me feel much belter too. 

Most of the labourers were being allowed to go home the 
next day and several of the other Koreans were departing, so 
that they felt this called for a celebration. It was only a 
very small room but about twenty people were crammed into 
it, all sitting round on the floor drinking saki and eating 
morsels of food. Each one would take his turn to sing a 
Korean song and, if he had the inspiration or was sufficiently 
fortified by then, would stand up and perform a little dance 
on the spot. Whereupon everybody else would join in with 
singing and dancing. 

It was a most warming experience for me, and I tried to join 
in as best I could. Several of these country folksongs have 
familiar tunes and one often heard them in Korea, so that I 
was able to take part. I shall always remember the sight of 
these cheerful people, rejoicing in the little time remaining to 
them. Later, for my benefit, they all joined in singing a 
British national song, which several followed, quite impromptu, 
with the “Internationale” and everyone with the national folk 
songs of Korea. 

In a letter home, I could not forget the war: “Now that 
the Americans are just about on the 38th parallel, it is surely 
time to sit back, have a good talk about it and work out peace 
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terms. But to leave all decisions to MacArthur is very stupid. 
I am sure he does not realise the deep political significance of 
all this. In the next few weeks we should see a lot more 
happening.” 

Such fond hopes of peace were not realised, however. For 
the moment I could only rejoice in the relaxation of our reserve 
area, every day taking a long walk over the lower ridges above 
the village in the exhilarating freshness of the midday air. The 
Chinese continued to withdraw all along the front, here and 
there putting in strong counter-attacks. The withdrawal was, 
however, certainly not a retreat for it continued to be extremely 
orderly, whilst placing numerous obstacles in the path of 
advancing forces. There is a very great difference between a 
withdrawal and a retreat, the former usually being an essen¬ 
tially strategic manoeuvre, the latter that which I have described 
as a “bug out.” In the same way, an advance was not always 
the same as a simple forward movement. The former is a 
definite, sustained assault, whilst the latter is a gradual 
encroachment upon the opponents. This latter was now the 
case, as Americans prepared to tackle the hills on foot and 
found the task ten times more difficult than in their little motor 

cars. 

Easter Day dawned wet and cold after some lovely sunny 
days. To make it worse, orders came through for us to move 

out of reserve and back into the line. 

Eventually a point was reached, to the east of Uijongbu, 
and west of Chungchong, from which we were due to commence 
hill operations. There was little sleep for anyone after that, 
most people being content to try and keep warm in soaked 

clothing and drenched blankets. 

The officers, as always, selected the houses, which seemed to 
suit their false grandeur most adequately, whilst most of the 
men made the best of it out in the open. In November, orders 
had been given that we were not to sleep in houses and certainly 
not to forcibly evict people from them; yet no attention was 

paid. 

If we had been suddenly attacked in a village like this, the 
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officers would have been unable to escape from their beds in 
the houses quickly enough, but the troops would have been 
secure in the surrounding hills. It was a very poor example 
to the men, who had to maintain guards all night as their 
superiors slept on, the men usually being the ones who most 
needed sleep. In certain other armies, also in the case of a very 
few British officers, who sympathise with their men and are 
ready to share the burden equally, I know that officers do help 
out the men with guard duties at night. This is the only 
reasonable and decent thing they could do. 

I recall one amusing incident on one of the few occasions 
when some of us were able to sleep in a ruined shed. We 
had a sergeant, who had served in Germany and in comic self- 
importance referred to himself as ‘Teh," a term, of course, 
which he intended as a joke. He was a good man and very 
popular. In contrast, his superior officer, in fact only a second 
lieutenant, was typical of the snobbish officer class and felt it 
beneath his dignity to have any but essential contact with the 
men. As we lay in the dark, someone entered and, thinking 
it was the sergeant, one of my companions called out in a jovial 
manner: "Ah, the supreme Ich has entered." The Supreme 
Ich, however, said not a word, beating a hasty retreat. It 
turned out to be this aforesaid officer and caused tremendous 
amusement. He had not dared to turn us out of our little 
refuge, as he had a house for himself, and had not seen fit 
to comment upon what was to him such a coarse remark. 

This small incident provided no end of a joke for our pent 
up emotions. It was referred to as "good narkish humour." 
“Nark" is an army expression, extremely unlikely to appear 
in the Oxford Dictionary, meaning some sort of carefree, jovfal 
soldier.* It's difficult to explain, like many words from different 
languages, but is typical of the army. Another "narkish" idea 
was to refer to the hallowed precincts of the Battalion Com¬ 
mand Post, usually regarded with much awe by the men, as 
the “queer place." This, because although so much hush-hush 

• The word "Nark" docs actually appear In the above-mentioned dictionary. 
There it is defined a% a “police decoy or spy.” I need hardly say that this 
definition is non-applicahle in the army sense.' 
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and important work was supposed to go on inside, it was really 
a sort of cocktail bar-cum-rest room for the officers. One encoun¬ 
tered all manner of new words, quite unheard of in the outside 
world. Many more were learned from the “doughboy diction¬ 
ary,” whilst others were especially manufactured in Korea, as 

the situation demanded. ^ ' 

We continued to move forward up the valleys and into the 


hills, as every piece of ground had to be cleared. The Chinese 
were not putting up much opposition here at the moment, 
being content to fall back at the same snail’s pace as we moved 


forward. Several K.P.A. men were captured and one I remem¬ 
ber being escorted back past our positions. He was only a 
very young Korean boy, his clothes tattered and his shoes 
ripped, but the troops jeered at him all the same and endea¬ 
voured to persuade his guard to “let him have it. I am glad 

to say the guard did not oblige. 

We had little aim in view, that I could see, as a letter home 
shows: “Presumably, when we reach the parallel, we shall 
sit back for a bit but, knowing the Yanks, they'll send us to 
some other sector where the line has not yet reached the 

parallel. Everyone hopes the whole line will halt at the 38th 

parallel while they have a good natter about it at U.N.O. and 

offer new terms to the Chinese. You never know with these 

Yanks—they’ll have us on the Yalu again soon if we are not 

careful.” 

A number of Rhee troops were coming into our lines from 
the north. Some of these had been left behind in our last 
retreat, others had been prisoners of the Chinese and were 
released or had escaped. All of them had been hiding in the 
hills for a long time, often several weeks. Several of them were 
badly frostbitten and each one of them was suffering terribly 
from malnutrition and exposure. One had lost a complete foot 
from frostbite, yet he was still fully conscious and quite un¬ 
complaining. What remained of his hands and other foot were 

black with frostbite and his toes all withered away. 

We were told of a Rhee officer, who was still up in the hills. 
His comrades said that he had personally amputated both his 
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legs below the knee without any form of anaesthetic in order 
to prevent the frostbite spreading. I could not believe it at 
first until I saw another man, who had actually done the same 
to his foot. No attempt was made to bring the former officer 
down from the hills either by us or by his own troops, who 
were too weak to do it anyhow. No one seemed in the least 
perturbed and presumably he was left there to die a horrible 
death. The irony of it was that the worst cold had now passed 
and there was little snow even left on the ground, so that some 
of them had been in this condition for weeks. The local vil¬ 
lagers had done their best to help but they just did not have 
the means. Frostbite is a terrible threat. In such living con¬ 
ditions effective deierrents are difficult to find. 

The casualties had been brought down from the slopes of a 
hill, well over 1.000 metres high, which our companies were 
then sent to attack. Heavy air strikes were put in during the 
evening and again next morning though with little effect. The 
Americans have this sort of business well taped. If there is no 
interference, they can have a ground unit in radio contact with 
the aircraft overhead, in this way directing pilots right over 
the target. At the same time the pilots can report to the ground 
below on the effectiveness of their strike, the ground contact 
man passing on information to the combat troops. 

Guns fired incessantly all evening, through the night and in 
the morning, with airbursts (which frequently landed amongst 
our advancing men) and normal shots on the target. The 
American mortars with us also banged away but gave up the 
chase when their barrels began to burst through over-charging. 
They claimed that they could not move farther forward as their 
engineers had not repaired a bridge. In other words, they could 
not drive up in jeeps, so ihey gave it up as a bad job. 

I discovered from a Rhee escapee that the Chinese were dig¬ 
ging in on the reverse slopes of the hill and in this way effec¬ 
tively holding up the attack. This may have been the first 
intimation of these tactics, which are in fact extremely profit¬ 
able. Our troops were held up by accurate Chinese fire and 
forced to “go to ground,” giving up the attack until next morn- 
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ing. Having achieved their object of holding up our advance, 
the Chinese withdrew in the night, leaving a bare hill to the 
expert attentions of American aircraft, guns and mortars; our 
men found it deserted next morning 




CHAPTER XI 


MACARTHUR’S LARGE MOUTH 

On April 3 we reached Kwanamni, a small riverside village 
which the Chinese had vacated only the previous day. 

On the walls they had written up messages in chalk, such as 
this: “You officers and enlisted men of the United States 
army are fighting a useless war: with all your guns and aero¬ 
planes, you will never defeat us. There are 475 million people 
in China. You can never kill all of us, however hard you 

try.” 

Another message written in English developed the first, say¬ 
ing: “Officers and men ot the American army. You, the 
imperialist war lords in Korea, can bomb our people as long 
as you like but you cannot kill all 475 millions of our peoples 
and our spirit will not be broken by you.” 

At the time, I reckoned there was more to the message than 

propaganda and that it meant they would certainly fight on. 

There was much talk of pressing on to well north of the 38th 

parallel, to a line extending from Pyongyang to Wonsan or 

thereabouts, which thankfully we never reached. It was obvious 

to us that the U.N. would have to ofFer terms a good deal more 

acceptable if they really wanted peace. We fully expected that 

Taiwan would be returned to C hina and that her delegate would 

be admitted to U.N. This would mean a withdrawal of the 

Chinese from Korea along with us, but the Rhee government 

was still firmly convinced that its destiny lay on the Yalu 
river. 

In the village of Kwanamni we found all manner of aban¬ 
doned weapons, which had originated in several different 
countries, including an old British Vickers medium machine- 
gun left behind by the Chinese. The little river with a smooth, 
grassy bank by its side, provided a pleasant contrast to the 
dusty road and evacuated village. It was quiet and secluded 
and, as the clear waters trickled over the stones, it seemed so 
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very far away from all things war-like. 

On April 6 we at last had a fairly concrete rumour that 
relief was to come at the beginning of May. The date proved 
too early, but at least the month was correct. 

Bathing in the river one day, a company commander was dis¬ 
mayed to hear eight rifle shots pass very close to him and 
reported the fact in much confusion. 

A subsequent patrol discovered a New Zealander, who claimed 
to have been “zeroing” his rifle, though he did not mention 
the target he was using! It was really rather amusing, causing 
much speculation upon the picture presented by the major 
taking a surreptitious bath and finding himself under what he 
thought to be heavy fire. It was typical of the nonchalant, 
easy-going New Zealand lads. 

On April 10 we moved forward again, once more crossing 
the 38th parallel. This time we crossed it on foot over a rough 
and stony track, where only a few strands of wire marked the 
parallel. It took us more than three hours to cover the com¬ 
paratively short distance of seven or eight miles over very 
broken country. The whole line had reached positions approxi¬ 
mately along the parallel but unfortunately there seemed to 
be no thought of stopping. 

It was known that the Chinese and K.P.A. had been able 
to build up considerable reserves during their well-planned 
withdrawal and Intelligence informed us that we were intended 
to strike at those reserves by entering North Korea. It was the 
old story of “containing Communist aggression” by “attacking 
its nerve centres.” 

As we pushed farther north opposition increased, giving every 
indication of a Chinese offensive. We intercepted their radio, 
which stated that the American X Corps to the east would be 
attacked in force that same day. This sort of announcement 
was calculated to keep us on our toes, especially the Rhee 
troops, but such attacks naturally fell in another sector. We 
did not, however, expect that the line would be routed, prob¬ 
ably because we had little information on the hopelessness of 
its organisation. With skilful handling of reserves and switching 
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about of less hard-pressed divisions, this sort of onslaught can 
be held up, as was seen at the Pusan perimeter. The Chinese 
maintained the upper hand, nevertheless, when they did come, 
and were adept at exploiting any small advantage. The situation 
certainly looked little better, either way, with a continual slog¬ 
ging match in progress. 

We came to depend entirely, and without any thanks, upon 
organised Korean civilians who carried food, ammunition and 
water up the hills to us. They were conscripted for such work 
by the government on a compulsory basis from refugee camps 
and had little option but to work like this or be left to starve 
with their families. They were in fact told that, if they failed 
to work for us, they would be abandoned by the government, 
although they had no homes or belongings. This was the bril¬ 
liant refugee organisation about which we hear so much. 

They were all either very young, old, or medically unfit for 
military service; not exactly the kind of men required for per¬ 
forming the tasks of pack mules. Little attempt was made to 
care for them or ensure regular supplies of food. Their diet 
was rice and dried fish, which they had to cook for themselves 
when and where they were able. 

Some misguided individuals seem to think that these men 
enjoyed working for us and also thought they were treated 
well. They were in fact treated abominably. Their meagre 
monthly pay had to go to support their refugee families who 
were held in the south, in circumstances bordering on black¬ 
mail. Most of these men would have joined either the Rhee 
or K P. armies had they been of military age and medically 
fit. But they could not tight and were therefore grossly exploited. 
They performed amazing feats of endurance and were com¬ 
pelled to carry loads two or three times too heavy for them. 

They did not complain because this work was their very life 
blood, but from talking to them I knew they were all very 
unhappy with their lot, parted for months on end from their 
families. Several actually “escaped" from our service because 
they could not stand it any longer. The army depended entirely 
upon them and would have been forced to a standstill without 
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their labour. It became worse when they were made to carry 
men’s personal equipment and even heavy tents for command 
posts, normally carried by about three soldiers. 

They were all tough and full of endurance but I have shown 
the reason why. They were press-ganged into service, taken 
from their families and forbidden to return when they wished. 
In several cases of which I know, their families starved, not¬ 
withstanding, since their men folk could not send money and 
often permanently lost contact with them. 

One day about this time I found these civilian labourers 
encamped on a bare hillside, with British N.C.O.s in charge. 
They had about one blanket between two and few waterproof 
coverings, so that they were forced to make crude shelters of 
bamboos and foliage. It was quite cold, with rain later, which 
developed into a hail storm of huge hail stones the size of 
marbles. Snow also came, causing a freak storm. 

The plight of these people was pitiable, as they made efforts 
in vain to find cover, but, in spite of my protests to those in 
charge, nothing was done to help them. I was only told that it 
was none of my business and that disciplinary action would 
be taken if I interfered. There was nothing I could give them, 
having only one blanket myself. The authorities could have 
easily made the necessary provisions. 

On April 11 Truman removed MacArthur from all his com¬ 
mands and replaced him by Ridgway. It was a long-delayed 
step, probably only coming in the nick of time before 
MacArthur carried out his threats. 

Operations continued but the Chinese held on tenaciously. 
Their hill positions were very strongly prepared with deep dug- 
outs and trenches, often covered over by thick pine logs, which 
must have taken some time to construct. Even the top military 
officers in our contingents could not understand why the 
Chinese usually abandoned a strong position when they were 
least hard-pressed. But I think the reason fits in completely 
with their withdrawal tactics, which worked to a well-timed 
plan and were only calculated to hold up the advance for a 
certain period of time. 
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Our job was to clear a series of hills in the sector whilst the 
line to either flank was supposed to move forward simultane¬ 
ously. The track up the valley became no more than a narrow 
path, very steep and rocky, leaving only room for one man 
to pass at a time. From here the way over the hills lay through 
thick, wooded scrub, with no apparent path. It was difficult to 
maintain bearings and to know exactly which hill had to be 
attacked and where its summit rested. 

The Chinese held on firmly and beat off a number of sus¬ 
tained assaults as our troops tried to break through. The tops 
of the hills were veiled in mist, from which it was difficult to 
see important landmarks on the terrain below. When one did 
reach the top of a ridge, behind stood thickly wooded slopes 
and to the front were even more hill masses and valleys, rolling 
on into the distance. 

We were nearing the close of this particular operation, hav¬ 
ing gradually moved forward to secure each objective. The 
Chinese still gave little away, holding on tenaciously to every 
piece of ground. They pushed strong patrols into our positions 
and once nearly infiltrated behind one of the companies. But 
dawn broke before they were ready for an assault, forcing them 
to withdraw or hide close by. This was a means of keeping 
v our troops out of position, for intercepting patrols had to be 
sent out to investigate the slighest movement, lest the company 
should be surprised in a sharp attack. 

The Chinese would call out of the darkness to the men in 
English to surrender. Whatever its intention, this had little 
effect. But such an experience for a man isolated by himself 
may be somewhat confusing. Usually the smallest trench held 
two men and gave them the benefit of each other’s company. 

There was a limited flow of casualties, though remarkably 
few considering the nature of the fighting. Bringing them down 
from the hills was a hazard, especially at night. The doctor 
could not establish his medical post on the hilltops, though 
having it in a forward tactical position. One man who was 
wounded was brought down the wrong track by mistake in the 
darkness, so that he missed the aid post. By the time his bearers 
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had reached the rear headquarters, seven hours later, the man 
had died. Had it not been for the difficulties of night work 
and elusive paths, his life could have been saved. The result 
was that the doctor decided to move his establishment up into 
the heights of the hills. 

We were finding it difficult to capture the last objective and 
were helped little when American guns shelled one of our com¬ 
panies on a hill they had just occupied. Presumably the gunners 
thought the Chinese were still there, although they had been 
warned to cease fire and it was gross carelessness on their 
part. The result was that one officer was very severely wounded 
and another received bad shock. The former was taken to the 
rear by helicopter and subsequently died of his wounds in 
hospital. The latter was so affected that he later lost the sight 
of one eye. I he company withdrew from the hill under con¬ 
centrated fire from American heavy guns. 

A temporary brigadier had taken over command of the 
brigade. Our brigadier had been relieved because of various 
domestic troubles, but we were very sorry to see him go. He 
had led the brigade well, gaining the respect of both his own 
men and even the Americans. We felt confident to see him 
around, especially as he very often went well forward into the 
battle area. He was careful of his men and did not unduly 
risk their lives, yet carrying out brilliant actions by skilful 
handling of the few troops that he commanded. Others did 
not gain so much respect from the men, who could not feel 
confident in them. Deeds, not words, impress the British troops. 
They expected their commanders to live up to this spirit. 

The brigade had at last reached its final objective by April 
16 and we prepared for relief. The Canadians and Scots on 
our flanks had reached a position similar to ours. The tops 
of the hills were absolute havoc, where the guns had flattened 
them before each assault. Shell holes were everywhere, with 
hardly a bush left standing, trees cut off to stumps by blast and 
shrapnel, which gave it all a most grotesque appearance, as if 
some giant had slashed the hilltops with a scythe. 

Just before we left, a Chinese soldier gave himself up. He 
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was wounded in the foot and had been cut off from his regi¬ 
ment. Even so, he was made to walk all the way back to rear 
headquarters, whereas he should have been carried on a 
stretcher. He was seventeen, having recently left Middle School 
in China and immediately volunteered to fight in Korea. 

From here we withdrew twenty miles or so to a place near 
Kapyong. Now at last we were out of the line and, we hoped, 
the war; for it was highly unlikely that we would be sent back 
into the line again before being relieved from Korea. Our 
camp was for once on flat ground amongst trees and close to 
the Pukhan river. Here we settled down for rehabilitation prior 
to relief, before which we hoped to relax for a few days. The 
officers took over a large set of houses, built in very modern 
style. There they set themselves up with dining rooms, bed¬ 
rooms and everything they wanted, including crates of cham¬ 
pagne. Luckily this latter item kept them in such a condition 
as to refrain from pestering the men all day. 

Here I was able to get to know many more Korean people 
from the surrounding district, as well as the labourers who 
worked for us. They were all splendid people, so friendly and 
cheerful if treated well. The villages around had been little 
touched by fighting, the people still living there quite con¬ 
tentedly. 

Many quiet evenings I spent talking to the Koreans in their 
houses. These houses the troops regarded as pigsties. 
Admittedly they are small and of the bungalow type but it does 
not matter, for they are very sturdy and comfortable when not 
knocked about. I enjoyed the company of these Koreans 
immensely, finding them a pleasant escape from the dull army 
life and the long drawn out companionship of my comrades. 

Not that I disliked my comrades; they were all the best of 
fellows and I was very devoted to them, but variety in conver¬ 
sation and environment makes an agreeable change. They could 
not understand why I was friendly with the Korean people, 
soon calling me “Gook.” In my case it was used fairly amic¬ 
ably, rather than to denote an inferior creature, as it was applied 
to the Koreans. 
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I came to enjoy immensely sharing their dried fish and rice 
with them, for which I exchanged my own food, but they had 
so little of their own that I did not like to accept much. 

One day a civilian reported trouble in a village close by. 
With some villagers and interpreters I went to investigate. 
On the way someone started firing at us but it was probably 
only some enthusiast testing his rifle and, as no one was hit, 
it did not matter. In the village we found a little boy crying 
his heart out. His father told us that soldiers had been there 
and raped his mother on three separate occasions, although she 
was very sick. 

She had hidden in a deep hole, covered with straw. When 
she came out, she could not stand or even speak because of 
her condition. And yet some horrible creature had attacked 
her. It was past all human imagination to think that a man 
could take such advantage of her. It was obviously a soldier 
of our brigade who was responsible, because no other troops 
were near. I never found out the culprit and no official action 
was taken. 

In other armies, if detected, he would have been executed. 
This sort of thing recurred so often that it was all the more 
terrible to me when I knew that men of the British Common¬ 
wealth were responsible. Never did I hate a man more than 
when I knew he was taking advantage of these poor civilians. 

The American and Rhee troops were still pressing forward 
with the line at the 38th parallel on the west coast, just north 
of it on the east, and a bulge to the north in the centre, which 
we had just vacated. But the Chinese and K.P.A. were steadily 
building up their forces and Intelligence was freely forecasting 
an imminent offensive, though this was all too obvious by 
then. 


CHAPTER XII 


FINAL FAREWELL TO KOREA 

On April 23 (he offensive exploded in full force, having begun 
the previous night. The Rhee troops gave way, exactly where 
we left them, and the Chinese broke through to a depth of 
10,000 yards, which was some advance. We prepared to move 
up, still hardly aware of the fact that we were to be pushed 
back into the line again. 

So to Kwanamni, where our New Zealand gunners were sup¬ 
porting the Rhee regiment. The latter moreover had wasted 
no time for they were already streaming past us to the south, 
led by jeep-borne staff officers in a mass “bug out.’’ Behind 
these came streams of struggling soldiers, all falling over one 
another in their haste to escape. They had procured a ram¬ 
shackle old omnibus from some source and about fifty of them 
piled aboard. 

They told us they had been surrounded by cavalry and so 
just got up and fled. Each one told a different story of fierce 
Chinese on white horses overrunning them on all sides. We 
never encountered these mythical giants (I had seen a few in 
the night at a great distance but they steered clear), though 
the American and Rhee troops could tell fantastic stories about 
them. This ground we had fought over for weeks, inches at 
a time and losing valuable men. But it was now being aban¬ 
doned at the double, which did not please our troops at all. 
By nightfall the road was completely blocked with a surging 
flood of troops, all with but one intent—to put as many miles 
as possible between themselves and the Chinese. 

The New Zealand guns were withdrawing and we were glad 
to follow suit, since we had only moved up for their protection. 
We moved off on foot to wait for vehicles and by then the 
Chinese were quite close, having had the full day to advance 
as they pleased. On to vehicles and away we went, leaving the 
Rhee troops still pouring past by the hundred. 
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We halted at the roadside in a valley surrounded by hills on 
three sides, hardly a suitable position when we expected to be 
attacked. The night was spent in watching and waiting. At 
2 a.m. the Australians, who were just to the north, reported 
being under fire and also that Chinese troops were coming 
through amongst the Rhee stragglers. The Chinese had advanced 

at a terrific pace in the darkness, aided by the general confusion 
of the Rhee “bug out.” 

At 3.45 a.m. the Australian headquarters came under fire 
and two of their companies were heavily engaged. The Chinese 
exploited this situation to its utmost, driving hard to cut a 
gap through the Australians' positions, so that one of our com¬ 
panies moved up in support. Under these conditions the 
Australians were putting up a tremendous show and holding 
terrific onslaughts while the whole line fell back. 

Rhee troops were still coming past and even out of the hills, 
but no attempt was made to see if they were Chinese. About 
4.30 a.m. we also came under intermittent fire from mortars 
in the darkness. We began to withdraw to a more defensible 
spot when things suddenly livened up, bringing us under heavy 
small arms fire and accurate mortaring. This precipitated a 
swift move back to take up positions in the hill behind. These 
we had been supposed to occupy the night before but had not 
done so for some reason and consequently paid for it. 

Troops were caught in the open and the Chinese brought down 
fire from the ridges on our left as dawn began to break. It 
was very difficult to see them, however, at that height so that 
they soon established a strong advantage. They had brought 
up machine-guns and mortars, too, which placed concentrated 
fire upon us as the companies began withdrawing. Most of 
battalion headquarters was away in a flash, while the colonel 
saw it out and would not leave until the last jeep was going. 
The Chinese came down to the valley and companies were soon 
engaged, one nearly being cut off but fighting its way out with 
a number of casualties. 

Finally we were able to withdraw in quite good order to 
positions south of the pass, fighting off the forward Chinese 
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elements. There preparations were made for defending the pass, 
which we should have occupied the previous night. The Chinese 
had come down at a terrific speed, employing superb tactics 
and movement, which left us standing. It was the closest we 
had come to a complete “bug out" that I remember, but this 
was saved in the nick of lime. 

We lost contact with the Australians temporarily, though 
making contact on the radio later. The Chinese were maintain¬ 
ing pressure up there but had not pressed home against us as 
their mam body of troops was too far behind. The initial 
onslaught had put us on the run and they must have been quite 
content with that much. 

An American truck came past with Negro soldiers aboard. 
Standing up at the side, like a boxing booth proprietor, was one 
of these, a colossal man, with no hat and smoking a large cigar. 
He wore a huge grin, presenting a truly comic picture. When 
he saw us, cheering him on to further efforts, he shouted out: 
“Wha’ d'yer do when ycr leave yer hat behind—go back an’ 
fetch it?"! We were too awestruck by this extraordinary sight 
to reply, but there seemed little chance of his recovering his 
hat at the rate his truck was travelling! 

It was still very early and we tried to snatch a few moments’ 
sleep in the lull of activity. All day the Australians fought on 
and brave Indian medical men volunteered to go up for their 
wounded under fire. In the evening the Australians were able 
to withdraw, after extricating themselves from a highly undesir¬ 
able situation. Their wounded came back on American tanks, 
which had arrived early in the morning, and many of them 
were in a terrible state. The Americans did a very good job, 
having to hold the severely wounded men on the backs of the 
tanks, all covered in thick dust and blood. 

That day the Australians had eighty casualties, of which many 
were missing and were later found to be prisoners of war. 
They had put up a grand fight and the remainder of them 
fought their way out with one of our companies towards 
Chungchong. We too had not escaped free. 

Civilians and Rhee stragglers came through, reporting Chinese 
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in the valley below but they did not disturb us. The latter 
must have been quite satisfied with their efforts, although they 
had lost many men. Their dash and resourcefulness refuted 
any ideas of fading morale and loss of efficiency for they had, 
each one of them, fought as well as any soldier anywhere can 
be expected to fight. 

However, the action of our brigade was later reckoned to 
have prevented a serious break-through on the whole of the 
central front. It was unfortunate for the Chinese that it fell 
on us and not the Americans. Actually their Intelligence had 
proved right in attacking the Rhee sector, though they had not 
been able to foresee that we would be rushed in to plug the 

gap. 

A similar assault hit the British 29th Brigade on the western 
front and everyone knows quite enough about the “glorious 
Gloucesters” by now. They, too, held up that sector and pre¬ 
vented the whole of the Seoul area being enveloped. They 
undoubtedly put up a terrific fight. 

Initial reports said that most of the Gloucesters were killed 
or wounded. This proved wrong because the majority of them 
were prisoners of war. They had exhausted their food and 
ammunition but decided to fight their way out. 

However, it seems that the original newspaper reports of 
the events that followed were a little exaggerated. There is no 
doubt about the stark reality of the fact that the battalion was 
wiped out. But many more were captured, thus averting what 
was thought at first to have been a massacre of the whole 
battalion. 

Most of these men were reservists, who had already been 
through the last war, and had their wives and families at home. 
The vast majority of them, over five hundred out of the 
one battalion, were captured. 

We can only be thankiul that these men were not slaughtered, 
but were taken prisoners. 

The last word has probably still to be said on this incident. 
For it is not simply by chance that a whole battalion can be 
wiped out. Whatever the cause, this battalion became isolated 

H 2 
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and had to fend for itself. And, finding itself in that position, 
it certainly acquitted itself splendidly. 

The initial retreat was arrested and an extended “bug out” 
averted, but the limited retreat continued on all fronts as the 
Chinese continued to advance. The Americans relieved us from 
guarding this pass and vve moved to the left Hank close to the 
Canadians, who were still holding their positions. The main 
line of this Chinese offensive was swinging over to the west- 
central front, so almost precipitating a collapse of the entire 
corps sector. 

An American division had given way and was pulling back 
fast. As it sailed down the road, the Chinese ambushed the 
convoy, capturing all the divisional mortars and many guns. 
They let the infantry pass by but neatly cut of! the big fry 
in the rear, which included the divisional paymaster, who was 
reputed to be carrying several hundred thousand dollars. 

We were ordered to move back about ten miles with the 
American cavalry close on our heels, reaching a small village 
called Sangchonni in the night. There was no stopping the 
Americans, however, who charged past us to the south, as if 
they had grown tired of waiting. 

What amazed me was that although the Chinese had publicly 
proclaimed their spring offensive, we had not been able to do 
a thing about it. Both British brigades hung on grimly but 
there was little hope when the adjoining units fell back at the 
first impact. The Chinese broke through in force and turned 
the whole situation into another “ bug out;” other notable “bug 
outs” being July, 1950, and again in January, 1951. 

We reckoned it to be a pretty disgraceful show all round, 
considering we knew almost to the day when the offensive 
would come. They chose a weak point in the centre of the 
line and concentrated initial pressure against the Rhee troops, 
who immediately gave way, though anyone else might have 
done so in the circumstances. 

The Chinese, having drawn all our reserves from the west 
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to support the central part, had now wheeled to the west and 
were driving hard for Seoul, where defences were rather sparse. 
The army command s plan was to lure them into the open 
plains north of Seoul and then “destroy the Chinese hordes 
with our armour. This little plan sounded all very well, except 
that it was impracticable. The “Chinese hordes" had needed 
no luring and the armour proved useless, not that it could 
have employed such high sounding tactics anyhow. 

In January the Chinese could have driven on to Taegu but 
they stopped—what would happen this time we could not tell. 
There were insufficient strong divisions in the line, too many 
men kept in reserve and not used at the right time. In addition 
it appeared that our allies as yet had no idea of defence. Once 
a “bug out” started, they just thought it was a joy ride and 
drove on from one place to another on their merry trip south. 

reckoned that if we had remained in our old positions, 
which the Rhee troops gave up, we could have held the line 
even if falling back a short distance. We had in fact only 
given away about one mile in three days’ heavy fighting, which 
showed what could be done. Eventually we had to pull out, 
as our flanks were hopelessly exposed, to join the general “bug 
out.” This action was the last major one fought by the British 
27th Brigade. It was typical of so many stop-gap rearguard 
actions as we had fought before. 

Now 28th Brigade were taking over, the Scots having been 
relieved before this final battle. They had given a good account 
of themselves and deserved to leave first. 

We moved right back to a river bed and then up into hill 
positions again, overlooking the Pukhan river. The rain soon 
decided to come down in torrents, reducing everything to one 
soggy mess, including ourselves. On the hills we just shivered 
and swore, hoping against hope that it would stop. 

April 28 brought news that we were bound for corps reserve. 
We could hardly believe our cars. It was wonderful news for 
us and certainly a 100 per cent morale raiser. That evening we 
drove south once again, in high spirits, across the Pukhan, 
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where the Americans were manning anti-aircraft guns, towards 
Yangpyong. We arrived in the darkness at a little village close 
by the great Han river, there to stay, so we were told once 

more, until relieved from Korea. 

But during the night of April 30—May 1 we were told that 
a move was imminent. We were going to support an American 
regiment for no apparent reason at all. So once again we 
drove ofT to the north-west on a bright, sunny May Day morn¬ 
ing. While we drove back to war, men like us were celebrating 
all over the world on this, the Labour Day of the year. 

We were told that the Chinese were still advancing though 
it can only have been in the nature of strong patrols. Up 
the valley and into hill country we trekked again; there to 
find no one in sight, not a single American to hand over the 
positions to us. Following their usual practice, they had got 
up and left as they pleased, which resulted in a wide gap on 
the front, through which whole armies could have passed and 
probably did on several occasions. 

The newspapers from Japan were well filled with stories of 
our last action, claiming that the “27th Brigade held up 24,000 
Chinese and prevented the collapse of the entire 8th Army. 
This little item we put down to a slight Intelligence miscalcu¬ 
lation, for even the farthest stretched imagination could not 
have seen the Chinese in those numbers. We were placed in 
the forefront once more, as rear commanders rejoiced at the 
prospect of a renewed Chinese offensive. We, however, took a 
poor view of it all. 

The new headquarters had demanded that we dig a command 
post about six feet below surface level. This was quickly done, 
just to show that we did know how to construct such mon¬ 
strosities. It was never used as a command post, but as a wash¬ 
ing room by the officers. 

A constant grouse amongst the troops was that we were given 

• 

no news about what was going on either on our front or in 
the whole of Korea. Usually some sort of Intelligence reports 
came in but they were very rarely passed on by the officers to 
the men. Nor were we told much about each operation except 
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that we had to attack or defend a certain hill. How it all 
fitted into the overall picture, we never knew and therefore 
could not appreciate that an apparently insignificant task we 
were performing might be very important. Besides, we liked 
to know how the war was going—it was only natural—but 
there was very little attempt to give us the least item of news, 
“grill” or “form,” whichever you call it. 

This left us with no aim in view; we could not go about our 
work with a purpose if we knew not what we were supposed 
to achieve. 

It was all part of the great army maxim that “a soldier is 
not expected to think;” as I was often told; “he is only meant 
to act.” It would be difficult to see how any army could fight 
unless its men thought for at least a few moments every day. 

In addition, apart from the fanatical address we had received 
before leaving Hong Kong, we had been told nothing more 
about why we were in Korea or what we were supposed to be 
fighting for. The U.N. re-stated its original resolutions and 
Members of Parliament at home were clamouring for official 
policy assessments, yet we heard not a word. 

Had we been told at this stage that we were still “leading 
the march to freedom” and saving ourselves from becoming 
“slaves of Moscow”, we would probably have been a little 
sceptical. For few of us believed any such nonsense about 
Moscow. We knew that our freedom rested in peaceful Eng¬ 
land and that it was none of our business to create the serfdom 


of the Korean people by thrusting a war upon them. 

Not that most of us cared anything for Korea or its people. 
We did not positively hate the soldiers fighting us, but least of 


all 

the 


were we spurred on to greater ellorts by the thought ol 
“Communist menace.” No, we just wanted to go home and 


forget all about it. And yet the statesmen and generals of the 
Western countries were loud in acclamation of the soldiers, who 


fought because “they knew they fought for freedom.” Appa¬ 
rently we had all volunteered to come to Korea and all bore 
steadfast allegiance to both the U.N. and the Uniied States. 
They were sadly mistaken on both of these points and each one 
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of them probably knew it. 

Most men did not realise the untold suffering they were 
causing and they made little eifort to voice their own feelings 
about being sent to Korea. In the army the men are not allowed 
to organise themselves into a body, there is no form of a union 
and leaders elected by them would have no authority. In any 
disciplinary case the otlkers are both prosecution and judge. 
It leaves the men with little hope of a fair deal. 

The army is in fact the most undemocratic organisation that 
Britain possesses. I he men have no rights that they can easily 
claim and they can be picked upon all too easily. 

The otlkers live in splendour far above the men's level. For 
this reason they are conscious of their position as privileged 
beings. They are unwilling to mix with the men for fear of 
losing some of their superiority. Thus the officers have to main¬ 
tain an oppressive rule unless they want the situation to get 
out of hand. If they behaved decently in their living and in 
their relationships with the men, everything would be a lot 
easier for both sides. 

May 12. the day for which we had waited so long, brought 
our relief. We were withdrawn to the rear and the Australians 
took over our positions, condemned to several more months 
in the war. Back we went to a rest and rehabilitation area on 
the very banks of the old Han river. Next day a fresh British 
battalion was expected to arrive from Inchon but for the 
moment we had to work hard in preparation for the departure. 

That evening was both very happy and very sad for me. 
Happy I was to escape for ever from this hideous war. But 
I was sad to leave Korea. I had come to love the country and 
the people, more especially my particular Korean friends, from 
whom I was about to part. Through the evening and late into 
the night we sat up talking—of times past, of the present, and 
of the new Korea that we all felt would grow out of this havoc. 

Each one of my friends promised he would work for his 
people and his country. They vowed to prevent those evil 
elements abroad in their land from continuing its destruction 
whenever they were able. 
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For my part, I was determined that I would do everything 
in my power to help Korea and her people even though I 
might soon be ten thousand miles away. There is little I can 
do except to tell as many people as possible about Korea as 
a country and about the horror of it as a battlefield. Also 
I vowed to return to Korea at the first opportunity, not as a 
soldier but as a civilian; there to try and make up in some 
small way for the destruction in which I and my countrymen 
had participated. I, for one, wish to play my small part in the 
building of a New Korea if my assistance would be accepted. 

Next day we waited for the relieving battalion to arrive. 
The poor civilian labourers were being “handed over,” much 
in the same way as ordinary equipment is handed over on such 
an occasion. That was all the authorities considered them worth. 
Each interpreter was to receive a written testimonial for his 
service to us and also as some means of establishing his status 
with the local police. Not one of them received a testimonial 
that anywhere nearly equalled the service and devotion they 
had rendered. 

One boy had worked as a servant for a company commander 
as well as being an interpreter, but the latter had given him 
nothing whatsoever except a curt word of thanks. Another 
very young boy had done all sorts of jobs in his company as 
interpreter, servant and slave. The men had quite liked him. 
When this boy approached the company commander, he found 
him in a drunken state with several other officers. He con¬ 
descended to scribble a rough note in pencil which went some¬ 
thing like this: “- has worked with this battalion for three 

months (it was nearly five). Were it possible, I would take him 
back to Hong Kong with me to act as my personal servant.” 
That was all. No thanks and no recommendations. Worst of 
all, he talked of taking the boy as his servant. 

This boy was only sixteen years old but he had had a good 
education and was not exactly what officers are pleased to call 
a “house boy,” let alone being a valet or bootboy. This was 
the only way that the officer in question could think of him, 
and indeed of all Koreans. This behaviour was the lowest 
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of the low and it made me burn with anger. The boy could 
now, amongst other things, be picked up by the Rhee military 
police, since he had no papers or certificates whatsoever. 

They all asked for pay, which they had not received the 
whole time they were with us. They were told they could have 
none, not a penny, cent, or won. The boy was naturally heart¬ 
broken, not because he had not received a proper testimonial 
or anything, but because he had received no thanks at all and 
therefore all his work for the last five months had been to no 
avail. Previously he had been perhaps rather young to be very 
interested or involved in politics or w-ar. From that moment he 
realised just what it meant to have foreigners in his country 
and, from his point of view, the British were now the worst 
of them. It was not a very happy ending, nor a happy parting. 
Even the Americans could afTord to treat such boys better than 
that. 

Our transport came and we prepared to leave. I said good¬ 
bye to my Korean friends quickly, feeling very miserable. I 
think they were almost as sorry to see me go as I was to leave 
them. 

As we drove away and across the Han river in the evening 
gloom, I had never seen the countryside looking so lovely and 
refreshing. It was the last I was to see of it but that picture 
will always remain in my mind. All my companions w'ere so 
happy, singing and shouting as we drove on to Inchon at a 
furious pace. I was happy too and pleased to see them all in 
such a mood, though I had many mixed feelings. 

In the early morning we arrived at Inchon, there to snatch a 
few hours’ sleep, before being up for the departure at dawn. 
Inchon was not a pretty sight, all battered and rain-swept. But 
still many buildings stood firm and the people went about their 
work as we marched to the quayside. At 7.15 a.m. we left the 
soil of Korea and moved out to our transport. From there I 
could see nothing of Inchon, only part of the harbour and a 
few islands. It was raining and rather grim, making a very 
bleak farewell to Korea. Everywhere one saw the signs of war, 
large naval ships and transports and a devastated country. 
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Through the darkness I gazed long and late at the far-off shore 
until we passed out of sight of land in the evening. 

The rest of the men cared not a damn for this prospect, 
rejoicing at the thought of peace for them and reunion with 
their families. But as Korea faded into the distance, there 
cannot have been one who did not feel sad at the thought of 
comrades left behind in Korea, struck down in battle and never 
to be seen again. 


C // A PIER XIII 


NATIONALISM AND PATRIOTISM OF KOREA 

Mansei! (Long Live Korea!) Tok rip mansei! (Ten thousand 
years lor Korea!) Mansei, mansei, mansei! (Hurrah, hurrah 
for Korea!) How often I heard such patriotic cries as these 
throughout Korea, both in the north and south. 

The Koreans will never let anyone forget their great patriot¬ 
ism and nationalism. Under the Japanese they expressed this 
feeling very clearly, and it is only now being fully appreciated 
in the West. Under the present circumstances their cry for 
independence is as strong as ever. Soldiers in action and civilian 
bystanders alike express their feelings in this way. From the 
topmost government officials and military officers to the country 
farms and soldiers throughout Korea, this is the main theme 
above all others. 

A Westerner, resident in Korea for many sears, has said 
this about them: "The Koreans live apart in a world of wonder. 
Something quite unlike our modern civilisation, in a beautiful 
world ot the mind. I have studied for thirty years to enter 
sympathetically into this world of the Korean mind and I am 
still an outsider. \ et the more I penetrate this ancient Korean 
civilisation the more I respect it.” 

I he Koreans are not simple and it is not simple to under¬ 
stand them. Like the C hinese, their civilisation, is a maze in 
which the Westerner may wallow all his life and never really 
discover its meaning or its construction. 

In 1818 a Western adventurer made this observation on 
Koreans, as he saw them two years before: ”. . . there was 
manly frankness in the behaviour of all the Koreans we saw, 
and not what could be considered an inclination to be rude.” 
Here, no doubt, he means by "rude” that the Koreans were 
not simple, uncivilised, coarse, violent or abrupt. 

Another traveller through Korea in 1S94 later observed that 
"Korea is the most uninteresting country I ever travelled in.” 
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Three years later these remarks were amended to: . . its 

political perturbations, rapid changes, and possible destinies, 
have given me an intense interest in it. Korea takes a similarly 
strong grip on all who reside in it sufficiently long to overcome 
the feeling of distaste which at first it undoubtedly inspires.” 
For my own part there was no initial feeling of distaste. But 
these observations bear out fully the idea I was attempting to 
convey earlier in this book about Westerners in Korea who 
make no attempt during their short stay to overcome their first 
feeling of distaste. 

Koreans may seem sometimes inclined to be a little awkward 
and they admit themselves that it is difficult for Westerners to 
get on with them. That is because Westerners do not under¬ 
stand them. Originally they were rather individualistic, paying 
little heed to authority, and depending primarily upon ancestral 
customs and family institutions. This latter trait can be dan¬ 
gerous and has perhaps left many Koreans behind in modern 
developments. Latest indications show that this great emphasis 
on the family is being discouraged and that a communal spirit 
is being fostered. Chinese civilisation was upheld as the decid¬ 
ing factor in all early Korean ideas but it is probable that 
Koreans developed from Mongolian origins. 

By Western standards Koreans are small in stature, often 
slight in build, though full of endurance and strength. Probably 
to the casual observer they look more like the Mongolians than 
the Chinese, but in fact they have characteristics all their own. 
Unfortunately in the past the Japanese influence has had a 
morally degrading influence on certain sections of Korean 
society. The few undesirable characteristics of Korean morality 
were exploited by the Japanese. The great majority of Koreans 
fought hard to eradicate these ideas and were appalled at the 
degrading influences inspired by the Japanese. It is important 
to realise the implications of Japanese rule and for Westerners 
not to encourage and exploit any such evil characteristics. At 
the same time it is important to recognise the inborn customs 
and way of life of the Korean people, but not to interfere 
with them. 
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At present the plight of the Korean people is a cruel one 
indeed. Refugees have in the past two years been the most 
terrible of problems. That women and children should be made 
to suffer for reasons that they often do not understand is 
shameful. That civilians should be bombed and blasted from 
their homes and from one another's lives is the most terrible 
of all results of this war. 

Clothing and food for these people is a major difficulty. 
Few of the refugees and ordinary civilians have sufficient 
clothing or food or accommodation. Many of the children 
have no shoes even in the coldest weather whilst great numbers 
of both children and adults have been obliged to dress in old 
ragged clothes cast aside by the various armies. 

Yet essentially the people remain clean and tidy at the 
slightest opportunity. Their houses are spick and span, care¬ 
fully cleaned and swept. 

One thing must be remembered. In Korea, nationalism is 
as strong as or stronger than in any other country. Koreans 
obviously do not demand that every foreign national should 
clear out of their country. They are friendly to those people 
who do not wish to use Korea as a field for military manoeuvres, 
who do not wish to exploit Korea economically or politically 
and to those who wish to serve the interests of Korea alone. 
These people are encouraged. The remainder are not. 

During the Japanese occupation of Korea, one single demon¬ 
stration against this foreign rule resulted in the death of seven 
thousand Korean patriots in Seoul alone. Those martyrs died 
for a reason which Koreans will never forget. However long 
they may be subjected to such domination, however many of 
them may die, they will finally have their aspirations realised. 

* * * 

The Koreans are a great people, full of charm and under¬ 
standing, and with a very deep conviction of their own destiny. 
Throughout my time in Korea, I loved the people and the 
country. Never will I regret going to Korea. I will treasure 
those nine months as a truly great memory. 
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Always, however, will I regret that I went to Korea to fight 
the people. If only I could have been there to help them, and 
not to fight them, everything would have been perfect. For 
there is such a vast difference between these two courses. I 
will never forget those Koreans who were my special friends, 
even as I shall always remember all the people of that great 
country. Whilst some spent their time hating Korea, quite 
apart from the war, I spent mine in growing fonder of that 
country every day. 

There is a great future for Korea. Whilst other countries 
went through a rapid change over the past fifty years, Korea 
was kept forcibly behind. Therefore she must start from 
scratch. But it will not take her long. Very soon she will 
shake off those heavy burdens of the old order and will shine 
forth with a blazing light as the New Korea. She must be 
given a chance. She must not be made to suffer. The rest 
of Asia must help her if the West is only content to exploit her. 

Then, before very long, will come a day when Korea and 
the Korean people will push themselves to the front and claim 
their rightful place amongst the great nations of the earth: 

" We hereby proclaim that Korea is an independent 
nation and that the Koreans are a self-governing people. 
We do so to all the nations of the world that the great 
cause of human equality may be entrenched. We do so to 
our posterity for all ages to come that they may ever¬ 
lastingly enjoy the rightful blessing of national inde¬ 
pendence 

—(extract from) Korean Declaration of Independence. 

March 1, 1919. .. ,« T 





